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been written about the civil war in order to find out such 
a point as this. Perhaps, after all, we are only thinking, 
perhaps Mr. Rogers was only thinking, of the words of 
Lord Macaulay about an earlier warfare, how within a 


| week after the ficht of Towton the veoman was driving 
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his plough and the squire was flying his hawks over the 
field of battle.” 


The real story is told in the second volume of 
Kimber and Johnson’s Baronetage (London, 1771,) 
in the pedigree of Shuckburgh of Shuckburgh. I 
copy it here: — 

“Sir Richard Shuckburgh, Knt., eldest son and heir, was 
no way inferior to his ancestors. As King Charles I. 
marehed to Edgeot, near Banbury, on Oct, 22, 1642, he 


| saw him hunting in the fields with a very good pack of 


hounds, upon which it is reported that he fetched a deep 
sigh, and asked who the gentleman was that hunted so 
merrily that morning when he was going to fight for his 


ous — | crown and dignity; and being told that it was this 
* Book of Richts” — William Holman Hunt's “ Christ in | 


— Seal of Hawise, Lady of Cyveilioc, 76.— Sir Hugh Cal- | 


yeley — The Possibility of a Clock striking Thirteen — 
Bumble Bee—“ The Pursuit of Pleasure” — Dunmow 
Ftitch — Parrots — Natural Inheritance — Sir Roger Pri- 
deaux and Elizabeth Clifford — Low Side Windows — An 
unacknowledged Poem of Tennyson — Plant Names — 
Goethe —“ Whitby: a Poem,” by Samuel Jones — Ripon 
Spurs — “ Hans Carvel,” &c., 343. 


Notes on Books, &c. 


Hotes. 


THE GREAT REBELLION, 
In the Saturday Review of August 14, 1869, is 
a notice of Professor Rogers's Historical Gleanings. 
On p. 226 of the Saturday Review is the following 
passage and quotation. The reviewer had been 
nding fault with Professor Rogers for not giving 
his authorities :— 


“We turn, for instance, to the sixth page of Mr. 
Rogers’ Lectures. We there read :— 


“*It is not easy to discover the extent to which the 
nation took part in the great civil war. But it is certain 
that the real combatants were few. Before the armies 
joined battle at Naseby, it is said that a party of country 
gentlemen crossed the field with their hounds in fall cry. 
Charles wondered that any of his subjects could be neutral 
on that day. It was the neutrality of these men which 
restored the monarchy. Had the same impulses, the same 
passions which moved Roundhead and Cavalier moved 
every Englishman, the victory of the former would never 
have been followed by reaction.’ 

, “Now for an anecdote like this, which, if true, cer- 
tainly proves a great deal, we should like to have some 
better authority than ‘it is said.’ Where did Mr. Rogers 
find it? To go to the most obvious book, it is not in 
Clarendon ; perhaps Clarendon was not likely to record 
it if it did happen. But we have a notion of having seen, 
if not the story itself, at least something like it, some- 
Where or other. A line from Mr. Rogers at the bottom 
of the page would settle our difficulties ; for though the 
original authorities are doubtless open to our study, yet 
human nature shrinks from turning over all that has 


Richard Shuckburgh, he was ordered to be called to him, 
and was by him very graciously received. Upon which 
he went immediately home, armed all his tenants, and 
the next day attended him in the field, where he was 
knighted, and was present at the battle of Edgehill. 
After the taking of Banbury Castle and his majesty’s re- 
treat from those parts, he went to his own seat and for- 


| tified himself on the top of Shuckborough Hill, where, 


being attacked by some of the Parliament forces, he de- 
fended himself till he fell with most of his tenants about 


| him; but, being taken up and life perceived in him, he 


was carried away prisoner to Kenilworth Castle, where ke 
lay a considerable time, and was forced to purchase his 
liberty at a dear rate.” 

It will be seen at once that the change of date 
from Naseby, fought in June, 1645, to Edgehill, 
fought in October, 1642, deprives even the real 
story, which differs in detail essentially from Pro- 


| fessor Rogers's, of all the significance which he might 


have attached toit. The king had raised hisstandard 


| only a few weeks before Edgehill; that is to say, 


in August, 1642, at Nottingham. People may 
not have decided to act in October, 1642; but in 
1645 I do not believe there was any neutrality in 


| England. I regret to differ from Professor Rogers, 


but having studied this dismal period of our his- 
tory for many years, I see no signs of any neutral 
spirit after the fatal war was once fully before the 
country. Many would have greatly preferred a 
settlement without war, and not every gentleman 
took the field. But I never read any instance of 
a man showing any doubt as to the side which 
had his sympathies. I attribute the Restoration 
to the gradual conversion of the enemies of the 


| king; and I attribute that conversion, not so much 


to the recollection of the disasters and miseries of 
the war itself—though those no doubt had great 
weight—as to the ruin of political freedom and 
social life, and the mented Xoo 1m cant and hypo- 
crisy which had domineered under the name of 
religion. The Restoration gave back a large 
though imperfect measure of freedom, and re- 
placed the ancient social state. It also for some 


| time repressed the excesses of a fanaticism which 
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it could not extinguish. The fanaticism survives, 
but we can now give utterance to what we feel 
for it without any dread of a parliament. 

D. P. 


Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells. 


THE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ARCHERY. 
Mr. Arber's elegant and correct reprint of that 
opus aureum, the Tovxophilus of Roger Ascham, 
having drawn some attention to the art of Archery, 


| 


the present contribution to the bibliography of | 


the subject—which is barely noticed in Lowndes— | 
. | duced here. 


may not be unacceptable :— 

“The Art of Archerie, showing how it is most neces- 
sary in these times for this Kingdome, both in Peace 
and War, and how it may be done without Charge to the 
Country, Trouble to the People, or any Hindrance to 
necessary Occupations: also of the Discipline, the Pos- 
tures, &c. for attayning to the Art.” 


12mo, 1634. 

“ Aim for Archers.” 12mo, 1638. 

“Archerie Revived; or, the Bowman's Excellence. 
An Heroic Poem, being a Description of the Use and 
Noble Vertues of the Long-Bow, in our last Age so 
famous for the many great and admired Victories won by 
the English and other Warlike Nations, over most parts 
of the World.” By Robert Shotterel and T. D’Urfey. 
8vo. Roycroft, 1676. 

“Archerie Reviv’d. A Poetical Essay on the Muster 
of the Company of Archers in Scotland.” By W. C. 
Small 4to. Edinburgh, 1677. (Dedicated to the Most 
Noble the Marquess of Atholl, Earl of Atholl and Tulli- 
bardin, &c., by W. C.) 

“ The Bowman's Glory, or Archery Revived, giving an 
Account of the many signal Favours vouchsafed to 
Archers and Archery, by those renowned Monarchs, King 
Henry VIII., James and Charles I., &c., as by their several 

racious commissions here recited may appear. With a 
Brief Relation of the Manner of the Archers marching on 
Small 


several Days of Solemnity.” By William Wood. 


8vo, 1682. 

{The author of this book, as he himself informs us, 
was “Marshall to the Regiment of Archers.” His por- 
trait, with an account of his life, is given in Harding’s 
Bi ical Mirrour, 4to, 1795, i. 66; where also will 
be found the only verses (“ In Praise of Archery ”) which 
are contained in the book. ] 

“ Pitcarnii (Arch.), Guil. Scot a Thurlestane, T. Kin- 
eadii, et aliorum Selecta Poemata.” 12mo. Edinburgi, 
1737. 

“Poems in English and Latin on the Archers and 
Royal Company of Archers, by several hands,” 12mo. 
Edinburgh, 1726. 

“ Regulations of the Society of Royal British Bowmen, 
established Feb. 27", 1787.” 48mo. Wrexham. 

* Anecdotes of Archery, Ancient and Modern.” By H. 
G. Oldfield. 12mo, 1791. 

* Anecdotes of Archery.” 
1792. 

“An Essay on Archery, Describing the Practice of 
that Art in all Ages and Nations,” By W. M. Moseley. 
8vo. Worcester, 1792. 

* Roberts’s English Bowman.” 8vo. Port. 1801. 

A collection of curious and rare tracts on archery : — 
“ A Remembrance of the Worthy Show and Shooting by 
the Duke of Shoreditch, and the two Sons of the Earl of 
Pancridge,” 1583; “Account of the glorious Show of 


By A. E. Hargrove. 12mo, 


By Gervase Mark- | 
ham. Woodcut frontispiece of a bowman in full costume. | 


400 Archers with flying colours in Hyde Park,” 1661. 
“ Glossary of Terms used in Archery,” &c. : 

“ Ballads of Archery, Sonnets,” &c. By James William 
Dodd. With the Music. 8vo, 1818. 

“ A Treatise on Shooting with the long Bow.” 12mo, 
1827. 

“ The Archer’s Guide, with full directions for the use 
of the Bow.” By an Old Toxophilite. 12mo, 1833, 

“The Book of Archery,” by G. A. Hansard, 8yo, 1840, 

“ Anecdotes of Archery, from the earliest Ages to the 
year 1791, with a History of the Modern Societies, and g 
Glossary of Terms.” By A. E. Hargrove. 8vo, 1845, 

As the bibliography of Ascham’s Tovophilus 
is given fully by Mr. Arber, it need not be repro- 
A notice of Ascham will be found 


| in the Retrospective Review, vol. iv. part i. 





There are some lines descriptive of the happi- 
ness of a Bowman’s life in the attempt to complete 
Ben Jonson’s fine fragment, The Sad S d; 
or, a Tale of Robin Hood, by F. G. Waldron, 8yo, 
1783. Witt Bates, 

Birmingham. 


FOLK LORE, 


Locat Ruymes.—I send the following local 
rhymes from Norfolk. All the villages referred 
to in them are near Cromer: — 

“ Trimingham, Gimingham, 
Knapton and Trunch, 
Northrepps and Southrepps, 
Lie all in a bunch.” 
The coast-line is followed in — 
“ Cromer crabs, 
Runton dabs, 
Beeston babies, 
Sheringham iadiea, 
Weybourne witches, 
Salthouse diches: 
And the Blakeney people 
Stand on the steeple, 
And crack hazel nuts 
With a five-farthing beetle!” 
C. W. Barker. ° 


DEVONSHIRE FOoLK-LORE: THE BITE oF AN 
AppEeR.—A short time since a young man was 
bitten on the forefinger by an adder at Furzley, 
near Axminster. A medical man attended to him, 
reducing the inflammation. Meanwhile a curious 
remedy was resorted to: a chicken was hastily 
killed, the wounded hand thrust into the stomach, 
and there kept till the bird became cold, in the 
belief that if the flesh of the bird, when cold, 
took a dark colour the poison would be extracted 
from the sufferer; but that if the flesh should 
remain of its natural colour, the poison would do 
its work upon the bitten man. JosEPHUS. 


MISTLETOE ON THE Oak.—The following note 
is from Warner's Plante Woodfordienses, pub- 
lished 1771: — 

“ On trees, particularly the oak, apple, pear, ash, lime, 
willow, elm, &c. &c, Found on an oak, between Wood- 
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! 
ford Row and ‘The Bald Faced Stag,’ near The Ten | 
Mile Stone; and on an apple-tree in an orchard in Lough- 
ton; and on several trees, many of them oaks, between | 
that place and Mr. Conyers’, Copped Iall.” | 

JAMES BRITTEN. 
Royal Herbarium, Kew, W. 


A Scottish Witch Ruyrme.—In one of the 
rhymes uttered as charms by persons using incan- 
tations in Scotland during the seventeenth cen- 
tury are these lines : — 

“Tn came Drichtine, 

Dear Lord Almightine.” 

According to Dr. Jamieson, Drichtine signifies 
Lord. He derives the word from the Anglo- 
Saxon. I should like to have some further opinion 
as to the origin and the precise meaning of the | 
word. Cuarves Roerrs, LL.D. 

Snowdoun Villa, Lewisham, S.E. 


Maepre Superstition (3" S. ix. 59.)— 

“ For anglers, in spring, it is always unlucky to see 
single magpies, but two may be always considered as a 
favourable omen; and the reason is, that in cold and 
stormy weather one magpie alone leaves the nest in 
search of food, the others remaining sitting upon the 
eggs or the young ones; but when two go out together, 
it is only when the weather is warm and mild, and 
favourable for fishing.” — Salmonia. 


J. Wirxrns, B.C.L. 


MILTON’S USE OF THE PREFIX “Y.” 


Mr. Marsh has remarked that Milton only uses | 
the syllabic prefix y- (A.-S. ge-) thrice through- 
out the whole of his poetical works; and in one 
of these instances it is applied in a very unusual 
way, being prefixed to a present participle, as in 
the following well-known lines from the epitaph 
on Shakespeare : — 

“ What needs my Shakespeare, for his honour’d bones, 

The labour of an age in piled stones ? 

Or that his hallow’d reliques should be hid 

Under a star-ypointing pyramid.” 

“It is possible,” says Mr. Marsh, “that Milton 
used ypointed, in which case the meaning would 
be pointed or surmounted with a star like some of 
the Egyptian obelisks, which have received this 
decoration since they were transferred to Europe, 
instead of pointing to the stars.” 

Mr. Marsh has also remarked that there are | 
few examples of this usage: he might have said | 
that there are no early instances, for ilestinde = | 
lasting, which he quotes, is not exactly to the 
point, as the ¢ (or y) is not the prefix of the pas- | 
sive participle, but the verbal prefix ge, which 
corresponds occasionally to the Latin con- (cp. 
A.-S. geléstan=to last, continue. But I would 
by no means say that we ought to read ypointed, 
for in so doing we should mar a very intelligible 
passage. It is probable that Milton did not un- 
derstand the exact value of this prefix, as it had 





become archaic long before his time, but employed 


| it merely “for metrical convenience.” 


Milton, however, is not alone in the anomalous 
use of this prefix. Sackville, in his legend en- 
titled The Complaint of Henry Duke of Bucking- 


| ham, has committed a similar mistake, although 


by his frequent and correct employment of this 
prefix in the Induction and Legend one would 
suppose he knew well its grammatical value. It 
is perhaps worth noticing that, as far as I have 
observed, there are no examples of this prefix 


| either in the Mirrour for Magistrates or in Sack- 
| ville’s tragedy of Ferrer and Porrex. 


The passage in which the present participle 
with y occurs is to be found in p. 140 of Sack- 
ville’s Works, edited by the Hon. and Rev. Regi- 
nald W. Sackville-West, M.A. I have also 
examined the passage as it stands in Haslewood’s 
edition: — 

“ For when, alas, I saw the tyrant King, 

Content net only from his nephews twain 

To reave world’s bliss, but also all world’s being, 

Sans earthly guilt ycausing both be slain, 

My heart aggriev’d that such a wretch should reign.” 


Sackville has many anomalous formations ;— 
thus, in order to get a rhyme to dooms (The Com- 
plaint, p. 129), he employs the uncouth form 
benooms (takes away), instead of benims. As be- 
noom =. E. benam or benom, the preterite of 
benimen, benooms is a present tense formed from a 
preterite. A similar error has been em 


in, to numb, and, to be numb (cp. O. E. nume, 
numen, or nome, nomen, p. p. of nimen, to take), 
infinitives formed from passive participles. With- 
out any necessity, he employs yeding = going 
(Induction, p. 107), which is really a present 
participle formed from a preterite, yed or yeed. 
(Mr. Skeat has already drawn attention to Spen- 
ser’s use of the perfect tense yeed us an infinitive.) 

Wotted (Complaint, p. 142) is another anomaly 
instead of wiste or wist, being a preterite formed, 
not from the infinitive, but from the present tense 
(cp. O. E. wot first and third, and wost second 
person singular pres. indic. of witen). 

Behighteth = promiseth (Ferrex and Porrex, 
p- 15) is an instance of a present tense formed 
from a preterite (cp. A.-S. behétan, behdtan ; O. E. 
behete, behote; A.-S. hatan, pret. heht ; O. I. hete, 
hote, pret. hight). 

Spenser offends against Early English grammar 
far more frequently than Sackville. He has no 
scruples in using Aight as a present tense: forlore 
and lore, properly plural preterites and passive 
participles, he employs as singular preterites. 
Not content with wot as a present, he uses wots 


or wotes; and instead of wost (=wotst), writes 


wotest. 

Shakespeare has two anomalous formations 
worth noticing :—1. Beholding for beholden, i. e. the 
active or present participle instead of the passive 
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(see Henry IV. Part 1, ii. 1). 2. Moulten for 
moulting, the passive participle instead of the 
active (Henry IV. Part 1, iii. 1). Moult is a 


weak verb, and its passive participle is moulted, | 


not moulten. 
Bacon has loading for laden or loden. See Essays 
(ed. Singer) p. 44, 1. 27. R. M. 


A FRAGMENT ON SHAKSPEREAN 
GLOSSARIES. 


BALK : 


“The verb balk is one of the great difficulties of Shak- | 


spearian critics ; [it has] puzzled the editors [and] per- 
plexed the commentators.”—E£d. Rev, No. 265, p. 109. 

I leave the reviewer a while, to introduce a 
new glossarist on Shakspere. Censured as devoid 
of tact in the choice of authorities, it behoves me 
to prove his claims to that mark of distinction. 
He was born soon after the memorable year 1623; 


became a master of arts, a master of a public | 


school, a master of many languages, and the 
worthy friend of an admired poet—who bears 
witness to his accomplishments. I could wish 
to repeat the verses entire, but the portion which 
follows may suffice. 
the Cynegeticon of Gratius, 1654 :— 
“ Thus would I farther yet engage 
Your gentle muse to court the age 
With somewhat of your proper rage, 
Since none does more to Phcebus owe, 
Or in more languages can show 
Those arts which you so early know.” 


The animated triplets of Edmund Water 


must be accepted as my apology for certain pro- | 


saic scraps which it is essential on this occasion 
to transcribe. Instruction is my object—so the 
master of arts shall make his entrance :— 


* The ancients did formerly set up feathers on a line in 
their hunting to fray the beasts. 

“ We know that if one set up a piece of white paper, 
it will make the deer blanch, and dads that way.”—Chris- 
topher Wase, 1654. 

“ To balk (or make a balk.) Imporco, lito are, Aratro 
sublato preterire (or leave unanswered.) Omitto ere, de- 
clino are. intactum relinquo. Sicco pede pretereo. 

“Imporco, are, Zo make balks in the earth. Litare. 
To make ridges. Omitto, ere. To cease or let pass, 
Declino, are. To decline, eschew, avoid, or turn away 
from. Intactum relinquo, J leave untouched.” 

A reference to the quotation prefixed to this 
note will serve to establish the importance of the 
above extracts, without one word of comment. 

The first and second of our paragraphs are 


copied from the illustrations given by Wase in | 


his own metrical version of Gratius. The others 
are from his Dictionarium Minus, 1662. 4°. He 
was then M.A. and master of the Free-School 
in Tunbridge. 

I adhere to an opinion, formed some years since, 
that many deviations from the text of Shakspere 
as printed in 1623, and adopted by editors of note 


as emendations, would sooner or later be called in 


— and be denounced as falsifications, pn 


the Taming of the shrew, act 1. scene 1. we have 
two instances of over-bold emendation within 


| the space of three lines: ethics has been substi- 


It refers to a translation of 


tuted for checks, and talk for balk. With regard 
to talk, which has flourished one hundred and 
sixty years, and is the very reverse of the sense 
intended, I may safely, on the evidence above 
produced, po its career as terminated. On 
| ethics, I shall not express myself so decidedly—for 
the influence of eminent names may never cease. It 
was suggested by sir William Blackstone in 1780, 
rejected by Malone in 1790, and adopted by Mr. 
Dyce in 1857 and 1864. I shall give my opinion 
honestly, but reluctantly. I consider ethics to be 
quite at variance with the context, and an injury 
to the syllabic measure and just melody of the 
primitive line. Botton Corney, 
Barnes, 8.W. 16 Oct. 


Tue First Ramway Tiwe Tasre.—The ac- 
| companying cutting from the Newcastle Chronicle 
| for Monday, Oct. 11, 1869, is a fly worthy of 

being enshrined in the amber of “ N. & Q.” 

Pallion. Jounson Barty, 

“THE FIRST RAILWAY TIME TABLE. 

“On the 10th of October, 1825, now forty-four years 
| ago, passenger traffic by railway began; and the first 

time-table was shortly afterwards issued, viz : — 
‘STOCKTON AND DARLINGTON RAILWAY. 

*The Company’s Coach called the Experiment, which 
commenced travelling on Monday, the 10th of October, 
1825, will continue to run from Darlington to Stockton, 
and from Stockton to Darlington, every day (Sundays ex- 
cepted), setting off from the Depét at each place, at the 
times specified as under (viz.) :— 

* On Monday, from Stockton at half-past 7 in the morn- 
ing, and will reach Darlington about half-past 9. The 
coach will set off from the latter place on its return at 
3 in the afternoon, and reach Stockton about 5. 

‘ Tuesday, from Stockton at 3 in the afternoon, and will 
reach Darlington about 5. 

‘On the following days, viz. Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Friday, from Darlington at half-past 7 in the morn- 
ing, and will reach Stockton about half-past 9. The 
coach will set off from the latter place on its return at 3 
in the afternoon, and reach Darlington about 5. 

“Saturday, from Darlington at 1 in the afternoon, and 
will reach Stockton about 3, 

‘ Passengers to pay 1s. each, and will be allowed a pack- 
age of not exceeding 14lb. All above that weight to pay 
at the rate of 2d. per stone extra, Carriage of small parcels 
8d. each. The company will not be accountable for 
parcels of above 5/. value, unless paid for as such. ‘ 

‘Mr. Richard Pickersgill at his office in Commercial 
Street, Darlington, and Mr. Tully at Stockton, will for 
the present receive parcels and book passengers.’ ” 


Grass-Paintine. — It is well known, and very 
generally admitted, that modern attempts at glass- 
ainting are very inferior to ancient. There 1s, 
Conia to my inexperienced non-artistic mind, 
a very easy remedy, which is self-recommenda- 
| tory—viz. the insertion between two plates or 
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layers of glass of a well-painted subject on a | 


suitable medium. I may be altogether wrong in 
my notions, or they may have been already sug- 
gested in your columns or elsewhere and acted 
upon. However this may be, as Iam about to 
add to my little marine cottage here, I shall cer- 
tainly try my “ prentice hand” on an heraldic 
window for my new entrance hall, unless timely 
prevented by the protest against absolute failure 
of some intelligent correspondent. I presume my 
method of manipulating a (so-called) painted 
window, if not prevented, will be aye-enduring, 
as—if I be not mistaken—decay is only the result 
of exposure to atmospheric influence. 
R. W. Drxon. 

Seaton-Carew, co. Durham. 

Reynotps’s Portrait oF Lapy SunDERLIN.— 
In H. Crabb Robinson's Diary, under the date of 
Dec. 13, 1831, he describes a visit to Mr. Rooper, 
“a nephew of Malone,” in Brunswick Square, 
Brighton, and the pictures by Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds which he saw there: among them that of 
Dr. Johnson reading as a short-sighted man; one 
of Sir Joshua himself; and “a full-length of the | 
Countess of Sutherland, a fine figure and a pretty 
face.” This last is a misnomer for Lady Sun- | 
derlin. Richard Malone, Esq., created Lord Sun- | 
derlin in 1785, married in 1778 Philippa, eldest 
daughter of Godolphin Rooper, of Great Berk- 
hampstead, Esq.; and she is the lady represented 
in Sir Joshua Reynolds’s picture. By “ Malone,” 
Mr. Crabb Robinson meant, no doubt, Edmond 
Malone, the commentator on Shakespeare ; and 
Mr. Rooper, as I take it, was no nephew of his, 
but only a nephew of Lady Sunderlin, his brother's 
wife. J. G.N. 


| 

MonvMeENTAL Inscriptions From Leypen.—It 
appears from an interesting paper printed in the | 
July number of the New England Historical and 
Genealogical Register, from the pen of Dr. Henry | 
M. Dexter, that in making certain alterations in a | 
building which was once the Scottish Church at | 
Leyden, but is now a part of the library of the | 
university, five sepulchral slabs have been found 
marking the resting-places of Scotchmen, Eng- 
lishmen, and an American. I transcribe the in- 
scriptions from the above work. Dr. Dexter was 
indebted for them to Mr. UC. A. Emeis, second 
custos of the Bibliothek : — 

1, Hie iacet Jacobus Laudoniw comes, Scotus. 
Sepulchro, sibi, suisque, proprio. 

2. Here lieth buried Edward Paige, onely son of Nicho- 
las and Anna Paige, born at Boston in New England, 
Feb. 20, 1622; died at Leyden, Nov. 1, 1680, N.S. 

3. This grave belongs to Mt Henry Hickman and his | 
family, An. 1685. . | 

4. Here lyeth the body of Mr John Lloyd of London, | 
merchant, who departed this life at Leyden the 4% day 
of September, O.S. anno dom. 1736, in the 42 year of 

age. 

5. Pell Allen, eximia spe adolescens Anglus ; filius | 


In hoe 
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Thome Allen, Mercatoris Lennensis. Salutem querens 
Sepulchrum invenit, July xv. Comp. Jul, act mpccxxxv1. 
ztat. xxiij. 

6. Alexander Stuartus, Scotus, obiit a. d. M.pccxxxXrx. 
wtatis XIX. 

The stone first on the list commemorates James, 
second Earl of Loudoun, eldest son of William 
Earl of Loudoun by his wife Margaret Campbell, 
Baroness Loudoun in her own right. James, the 
second earl, like his father, was a Puritan, and in 
consequence thereof an exile from his country. 
He died in 1684. His wife was Lady Margaret 
Montgomery, second daughter of Hugh seventh 
Earl of Eglinton. (Douglas, Peerage of Scotland, 
ed, 1813, ii. 149.) A. @ Was 


Wie. —As by apheresis van comes from caravan 
bus from omnibus, so wig comes from periwig, the 
original English form of the word corresponding to 
perruque, Fr., parrucca, It., peluca, Sp. But whence 


| come these words? Etymologists give us no in- 


formation, and yet, as is so often the case, the 
etymon was before their eyes; for when we recol- 
lect that the liquids, /, x, r are commutable, we 
see at once that they all come from the Greek 
term znvixn, But where did this come from? I 
think it may be Egyptian, for in Egypt we know 
all the men wore wigs; or it may perhaps be 
Persian, as I believe the Persians also wore wigs; 
but I may be in error, as I can only recollect 
their fine curled beards. 

We use the term wigging for a scolding, a 
dressing, and curious enough, one of the senses of 
the Spanish peluca is “a very severe reproof.” 
Perhaps the reason is that such was usually ad- 
ministered by fathers, uncles, and other elderly 
personages who wore wigs. THos. KEIGHTLEY. 


Queries. 


A MINOR BYRON MYSTERY. 


J think it very likely that you are indisposed to 


open the columns of “N. & Q.” to the greater 
“ Byron Mystery” which is involved in Mrs, 
Beecher Stowe’s remarkable “revelation.” But 
there is a minor and much less important difli- 
culty which has been raised in my own mind 
during the general discussion, and which I am 
unable satisiactorily to solve, but which per- 
haps some of your readers can unravel. It is 
this: When Byron left England after the separa- 
tion from his wife, he settled in the neighbour- 
hood of Geneva. His intimates were—I am 
following the Saturday Reviewer's quotation from 
Byron himself—the Shelley household. This 
household, according to Moore (Life and Works, 
vol. xv. p. 73, foot-note), consisted of “ Mr. and 
Mrs. Shelley, Miss Clermont, and Master Shel- 
ley.” How this household was connected with the 
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parentage of Allegra, Byron’s natural daughter, 
the Saturday Reviewer plainly intimates. But this 
is not my difficulty. Who was this Miss Cler- 
mont? Byron, in the Observations upon an Article 
in Blackwood’s Magazine, the famous suppressed 
amphlet, refuting a charge of “ promiscuous 
intercourse” and “ incest” connected wit! this 
incident, tells us: “ The ladies,” ¢. e. Mrs. Shelley 
(then Miss Mary Godwin) and Miss Clermont 
“were not sisters, nor in any degree connected, 
except by the second marriage of their respective 
parents, a widower with a widow, both being the 
offspring of former marriages.” Which means, I 
suppose, that old William Godwin, afterthedeath of 
his first wife, Mary Wolstoncroft, married a widow, 
one Mrs.Clermont, with one daughter, Jane Cler- 
mont. This Jane Clermont was the companion 
of Mary Godwin in her elopement with Shelley 
during the life of his wife 
(Memoir in Galignani’s edition of Shelley, 1829), 
and this Jane Clermont was still domesticated 
with the Shelley household during Byron's in- 
timacy in 1816—the year of his separation from 
Lady Byron. Thus far all seems to be clear: 
Miss Jane Clermont was Godwin’s step-daughter, 
the daughter of a deceased Mr. Clermont. But 
Clermont is not a common name; indeed it is a 
very uncommon one. What, then, is my surprise 
to find this very name, Clermont, turning up in 
another and very opposite direction, and yet 
strangely connected with Byron? Everybody has 
heard of the “ Mrs, C connected with 
Byron’s married life. Mrs. C was Lady 
Byron's confidential friend—her governess and 
confidante—her adviser and counsellor; and it 
was to the influence and advice, and, as he said, 
to the malign interference of this Mrs. C——, that 
Byron thought proper to attribute the misery of 
his married life. “ Mrs. C ” is the subject of 
Byron’s famous, or infamous, vituperation :— 


“ Born in the garret, in the kitchen bred,” &c. 


Writing in 1830, the late Thomas Campbell, 
editor of the New Monthly Magazine, gave “ Mrs. 
C ’s”’ name in full as Mrs. Clermont. Follow- 
ing Campbell, the Quarterly Review just pub- 
lished speaks of Mrs. C as Mrs. Clermont. 
If Campbell was right, here is a most wonderful 
coincidence. Godwin’s second wife, the mother of 
Miss Jane Clermont, who certainly was the mother 
of Allegra, bears the same name as Lady Byron’s 
“imaginary spy.” Is it conceivable that these 
two persons were both named “Clermont”? If 
they were, was there any connexion between 
them? Or did not Thomas Campbell, after his 
manner, blunder about “Mrs. C *s” name ? 
and was not her name “Charlemont”? as I find 
it written not only by Moore, but by the editor 
of a collection of documents just published by 
Mr. Hotten. My query is, what was the real 





name of “ Mrs, C——,” Lady Byron’s confidentia) 
friend ? 
Was Mrs. C *sname Clermont, Claremont, 
or Charlemont? for so I find it variously spelled, 
0. 8. 


Was Amicta, Daventer or Hueu Crverioc, 
Eart oF CHESTER, AN ANCESTRESS OF CHARLES 
II.?—Sir T. Mainwaring, in the tract which wound 
up the curious and interesting controversy between 
himself and Sir Peter Leycester as to the legiti- 
macy of the above lady, but which was published 


| after his opponent’s death (The Legitimacy of 


Amicia clearly proved, Lond. 1679, small 8¥o), 


| observes : — 


“T consider’d that I had the honour to be her (Amicia’s) 


Heir Male, and that not only most of the great families 


Larriet Westbrooke. | 


| 
| 
| 


in England, but also, Absit verbo invidia, our most gra- 
cious Sovereign and many other great Kings and Queens 
did come out of her Loins.” 

Sir Thomas does not, in accordance with his 
usual custom, go into particulars, nor does he 
refer distinctly to the link which cunnected 
Amicia with royalty, nor does he elsewhere men- 
tion the circumstance. Sir Peter Leycester, 
neither in his Historical Antiquities nor in any of 
his tracts in the controversy, has any allusion or 
reference to this descent, and Dr. Ormerod also 
ignores it. I should be glad to learn from any 
of your correspondents learned in royal genealogy, 
through what channel King Charles’s connection 
with Amicia would be derived. Her daughter 
Bertred married Henry de Alditelegh or Audley, 
great-grandfather to the famous Lord James 
Audley, of whom and his four esquires Froissart 
gives so charming a picture; but I cannot trace 
any descent through that medium, nor do I see 
any other member of the family derived from 
herself and her husband, Ralph Mainwaring, 
Judge of Chester, who appears likely to afford 
the necessary link of connection. Sir Thomas's 
statement is, however, distinct and positive, and 
he would hardly have made it except on satis- 
factory grounds. P.C.S. 


BAccALAUREvS.—On what ground has this term, 
meaning, I suppose, laurel berry, come to be ap- 
plied to those who have taken the first degree in 
any of the faculties at our universities ? 

Epmunp Tew, M.A. 

Becker (Fripricvs Cristorrervs.)—I have a 
well-executed oval medallion in ivory, exhibiting 
the head of a learned-looking personage, 10 
flowing wig, carved in the flat relief characteristic 
of the German artists towards the middle of last 
century. It is surmounted by the name with 
which I have headed this query, “ wtatis 34°; 
beneath it are the initials of the artist, which 
appear to be “I. M. C. F.” Now I know of 
Daniel, the surgeon; Philip, the engraver; and 
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Balthazar, of the “ Monde Enchanté”; but have 
never heard of Frederick. Who was he? 
Witiiam Bares. 


Box.—What is the meaning of “ box”’ in the 
following lines of Dryden, “The Cock and the 
Fox,” 749 ?— 

“With might and main they chased the murderous fox, 

With brazen trumpets and inflated box.” 

I am not aware of any similar use of the word. 
It is not noted in any dictionary, or explained by 
any editor. J. H.C. 


“CrumsteE” In TopogrRapnicaL Names.—I 
should feel obliged to any readers of “N.& Q.” 
who would kindly take the trouble to give me 
information as to the meaning of this word. It 
is found in the name of a place in Sussex, not far 
from Pevensey, called Crumble Bridge; and in 
the same neighbourhood is “ the lagoon called 
Crumble Pond, southward of Langney manor 
house.” In Lancashire are the two hamlets of 
Great Crumbles and Little Crumbles (Clarke’s 
Gazetteer of the county, 1830), which are other- 
wise called Great and Little Crimbles, and 
Crimble, and there is also the name Cromble- 
holme. In the first-mentioned county —Sussex— 
I have met with the name of Ricardus de Crom- 
hal, in the thirteenth or fourteenth century, but 
have no evidence of a connexion between this 
name and Crumble, though it appears possible. 
With regard to the name of Cromhal in Glouces- 
tershire, I can only find that it is “of uncertain 
origin.” What conjectures have been made re- 
garding it? and what evidence or arguments are 
there in support of them ? Joun W. Bone. 


CaLEDONIAN Forests.—Did such ever exist ? 
It is believed so, and tourists have a notion that 
those pine and larch woods they see in the High- 
lands, and also in the south of Scotland, are at 
least the children of said forests. Hill Burton | 
believes in them too, although rather sceptical of | 
the Druids; and most of our county histories be- | 
lieve in the former well-wooded state of Scotland. | 
Cosmo Innes, one of the first of Scotch antiqua- 
ries, I suppose, denies their existence in toto, how- | 
ever (Early Scotch History, 101), and I have never 
seen his denial proven wrong. Besides, he gives 
much positive proof in the same volume of the first 
pate of some of the northern slopes, now 
amous for their dark and shaggy woods. Hill 
Burton refers to Major as his authority, but Major 
is as trustworthy on that point as Buchanan is on | 
his long roll of kings. I have always myself | 
been of the opinion that they are mythical, like 
much else Ossianic and Celtic, and shall be glad 
if some of your readers can refer to positive proof, | 
geological or historical, of their existence, or of | 
the existence of woods generally in Scotland ? 


A. Fatconsr. | 
West Herrington, ' 


Sm Tuomas Fier. —I obtained a broad- 
side a few days ago giving an account of the 
“ barbarous Murther of Sir Thomas Flimer,” or 
Flymer, for it is spelt both ways, who lived at 
Wickham, in Cambridgeshire, was a knight and 
baronet, and had a large family apparently. A 
reward of 60/. is offered by his brother, Sir 
Edward Flimer, who was living at Stratford, a 
mile beyond Bow. I have examined all the 
histories I could find, and Burke’s Extinct 
Baronetcies, for an account of this family, but have 
not succeeded in getting any information on the 
subject. The date of the broadside, I believe, is 
about 1690, Could any of your correspondents 
enlighten me at all? Joun E, Foster. 


Gores, A Term In Sweartne.—Whence de- 


| rived P— 


“ Lucy—Why then, by Goles! I will tell you. I 
hate you, and [ can’t abide you.”—Fielding, An Old 
Man taught Wisdom, 1734, 

W.F. 


Cotonet Lamorne, or Lamotre.—Is anything 
known of the early history of this singular in- 
dividual, who, in 1830, during the revolution, is 
said to have taken the town of Mons single- 
handed from the Dutch? The facts of the anec- 
dote—authentic or otherwise—are these. Finding 
himself unsupported by the followers he had re- 
lied on, he walked boldly up-to the officer in 
command, announced the arrival of a body of 


| French troops, and demanded the instant evacua- 


tion of the town and garrison. In an hour’s time 
not a single Dutch soldier remained within the 
city. For many years previous to his death, 
which occurred in 1864, he was well known to all 
the frequenters of the Boulevard des Italiens, 
where daily he used to parade his singular cos- 
tume, a kind of fancy uniform, half Belgian, half 
imaginary, with a wooden sword (which, by the 
way, was never taken out of its sheath) by his 
side. 

What I want to know is, in the first place, 
where he was born, and whether he was a Wal- 
loon ; and also if his history previous to the revo- 
lution of 1830 is known ? Ii. W. R. 


Jersey. 


Tae Worp “ Merroports.”—It has been the 
fashion of late to call London the “ Metropolis,” 
as if the capital city and the Metropolis were 
convertible terms. The Times has even been 80 


| absurd as to style the Bishopric of London the 


Metropolitan See. As this error has been adopted 
in various Acts of Parliament affecting London, it 
will now probably be perpetual; and it becomes 
interesting to inquire what writer and what Act 
of Parliament first used the word “ Metropolis ” 
in this sense. Can any of your readers tell me? 
TEWARS, 
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Mortimer, Earts oF Marcu.—Edmund, fifth 


earl, died 1424, s. p., and our peerages report | 


that the title then expired; but at that time 


the earl’s uncle, Sir John Mortimer, the third son | 


of Edmund third earl, was still living. Can any 
one obligingly state why he is not recorded as 
successor to the hereditary title ? 

Sir John survived till 1427-8, and it will be 
remarked that he was the John Mortimer whom 
Jack Cade represented in the Kentish outbreak 
twenty years later. A. H, 

QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 

“ That land eternally shall bloom, 
Grief from that cloudless clime be driven, 
Immortal rests that blissful home — 
That land, that clime, that home is 
It reads a little like Mrs. Hemans. 
“ The sacred tapers’ lights are gone ; 
Gray moss has clad the altar stone ; 
The holy image is o’erthrown ; 
The bell has ceased to toll.” 


heav« ag 


C. A. W. 


WAMBA. 
Age is the heaviest burden man can bear, 
Compound of disappointment, pain, and cai 
For when the mind's experience comes at length, 
It comes to mourn the body’s loss of strength. 
Resigned to ignorance all our better days, 
Knowledge just ripens when the man decays ; 
One ray of light the closing eye receives, 
And wisdom only takes what folly leaves.” 


H. W. R. 


SyrB (SNEB) THE Door.—Dean Ramsay, in his 
delightful Reminiscences, §c. p. 124, informs us 
that in Inverary society “‘ sneck the door” is held 
to be pure Scottish, “ sx’) the door ” vulgar. 

Jamieson allows either idiom. Snid belongs to 
the family sneap (snape), snub ; in fact is the earlier 
spelling of the latter word, e.g. “I have my son¢ 
anibbed.” (Chau. Cant. Tales, 11000.) Snib, a 
substantive, I find in “Rose Helenore,” 312, 
p. 146, ed. 1866 :— 

“ Sic snibs a; that may sair to let us see 
That ’tis far better to be loose and free.” 
The inlying notion is “ cheek.” 

Now for a query. I am a Westridinger, and 
was once familiar with “ sneck the door.” <A lady, 
herself also born in the same riding, to whom I 
lately read Dean Ramsay's anecdote, told me that 
 sneb (not snib) the door” was in vogue in her 
native village as well as “ sneck the door.” Not 
finding notice of the former expression in any 
northern glossary which I possess, nor in Halli- 
well’s Dictionary, I sha'!l be obliged to such as 
will give further illustration. 

CHARLES THIRIOLD. 

Cambridge. 


Sreer.— What is a steer of wood? A friend 
quoted it to me as from an Act of Parliament, but 
we cannot find it in the dictionaries. 

C. W. Biyenam. 


[4% S. IV. Ocr. 23, 69, 


es 


Tue Crock or Otp St. Pavi’s.—The following 
curious story has recently been contributed to The 
Builder :— 

“ Before the time of the present St. Paul's, and as long 
ago as the reign of Henry VII., there is on record a well- 
attested story of a young girl, who, going to confess, was 
importuned by the monk then on his turn there for the 
purpose of confession in the building; and, quickly es- 
caping from him up the stairs of the Great Clock Tower, 
raised the clapper or hammer of the bell of the clock just 
as it had finished striking twelve, and by means of the 
roof eluded her assailant and got away. 

“On accusing him as soon as she reached her friends 
and home, she called attention to the fact of the clock 
having struck thirteen that time; and on those in the 


| immediate neighbourhood of the Cathedral being asked 


if so unusual a thing had been heard, they said it was so. 
“ This proved the story, and the ecclesiastic was de- 


graded.—J.N.” 


As one interested in church bells and clocks, 
my query is: Where is this “ well-attested story” 
recorded ? Tromas WALEsBY. 


Golden oquare. 


Treaty oF Liwertck.— Is the manuscript 
Treaty of Limerick in existence, and in whose 
possession ? J. A.B. 


Van VatxenburaH. —I shall be obliged by 
any information (addressed to me direct) relating 
to a family of this name, some of which came 
over from Holland and settled on the Levels of 
Hatfield, Yorkshire, being concerned in the drain- 
age of that district temp. CharlesI. One of them, 
Matthew Van Valkenburgh, was created a baronet 
in 1642; he died in 1644, leaving a son, Sir John 
Anthony Van Valkenburgh, said in Burke’s Er- 
tinct Baronetcies, 1838, to have been aged twenty- 
one in 1664, Iam aware of what is contained in 
Hunter’s South Yorkshire upon the subject. 

CHARLES JACKSON. 

Doncaster. 


Arms or WaLBanck.—These arms are omitted 
both by Berry and Burke. What are they P 
C ®SARIENSIS. 


Yaztr1-Kaia.—M. Lajard, in his Recherches sur 
le Culte de Venus, gives a representation of a re- 
ligious emblem (plate xxii.), which he briefly 
states is carved on the rock of Yazili-Kaia. In 
what part of Asia, or of the world, is this ? 


Queries With Answers. 


“Tovsours Perprrx.”—What was the deriva- 
tion of a saying which I see in italics in every 
novel and newspaper in England, “ toujours per- 
drix”? As the words employed belong to the 
French language, and appear to be used in some 
proverbial sense, I trust you will excuse my ask- 
ing you again to explain to me its meaning and 


| origin, and also why the saying is used in French : 
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“ 
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for I can confidently affirm that it is unknown in | 
France. A FRENCHMAN. 


f We do not know whether we have been more surprised 


by receiving this query from a French scholar, or by the | 


fact that the proverb is not to be found in Le Roux de 
Liney’s Livre des Proverbes francais ; Quitard’s Diction- 
asire étymologique, historique, anecdotique des Proverbes 
et des Locutions proverbiales de la Langue Srancaise 

in any one of the many likely books to which we have re- 
ferred. Many years ago we read the story on which it is 
founded in English. We think it is Walpole who tells 
it. The confessor of one of the French kings having re 
proved his sovereign for his conjugal infidelities, was a 
short time afterwards asked by him : “ What dish he loved 
best ?” “Partridges, your Majesty.” He was soon after 
put under arrest; and day after day came partri 2 
partridges, and nothing but partridges for ils ; 
till the poor ecelesiastic loathed the very sight of them: 


and when after a while the king visited him, and ex- | 


pressed a hope that he was properly treated and fed, he | 


complained that he was allowed nothing but partridges. 


And when he complained: “ Mais tou- 


jours perdrix!” the king explained that he was devoted 


anything else.” 


to his queen, “ Mais toujours perdrix! 


Dr. WintiaAm Lewin, D.C.L.—Who was this 
Dr. William Lewin, who petitioned the king in 
May 1660 to be restored to the place of Master of 
Requests, and pleaded that he had been Judge 
Marshal of the late king’s northern expedition ? 
How was he related to Dr. Wm. Lewin, LL.D., 
who died in 1598, and whose life is printed in 


Cooper’s Athen. Cant. ii, 245? That jurist had | 


only three sons: 1. Sir Justinian, father of an 
only daughter ; 
of L »ndon, die : ‘1638 38, the father of Sir Justinian, 
the Master in C hancery. I find it mentioned in 
1653 that Dr. Wm. Lewin had a brother Thomas, 
and held on lease the manor of Horning and other 


lands in Norfolk. TEWARS. 


{In Thomas Duffy Hardy's “ List of the Masters in y 
| to identify the writer ? 


Chancery” the name is twice given as Justinian Lewen, 
under the dates of July 22, 1641, and May 31, 1660. 
Wood has the following notice of him: “Justinian 
Lewyn, D.C.L. June 30, 1637, of Pembroke Colleg 
He was afterwards Judge-Martial of the army under 
Thomas Karl of Arundel, in the Scoteh expedition, 1639, 


and after that one of the Masters in Ordin: ary of the High | 
Court of C hancery, a knight, and commissary and official | 
of Norfolk. He was son of Will. Le wyn of London, and | 
nephew to Sir Justinian, mer itioned a among the incorpora- 


tions, anno 1582.” —F, asti, ed. 1815, i. 198.) 


Argtuur BARNARDISTON. — Whe was Arthur 
nardiston, one of the Masters in (¢ shancery, 


1655? I can find no mention of him in the | 


Baronetages ? TEWARS. 
[Arthur Barnardiston was the eighth son of Sir 
Nathaniel Barnardiston, of Ketton, in Suffolk. He re- 


Thomas, died s.p.; 3. William, | 
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ceived his education as a lawyer in the Inner Temple, 
London; was one of Oliver Cromwell’s Masters in Chan- 

(between May 3 and June 21, 1655), a place of great 
in mour and emolument. He married the daughter of 
Sir Richard Lloyd of Hallam, co. Nottingham, Kat., by 
whom he had three sons and three daughters. His second 
wife was Mary, daughter of Samuel Luke of Woodend, 
co. Bedford. Arthur Barnardiston was buried at Ketton 
on Noy. 18, 1677. Our authorities for these notices are 
Mark Noble's “ Historical Pedigree of the Family of 
Barnardiston,” quoted in Davy’s Suffolk collections, 
Addit. MS. 19, 116, p. 382, and Burke’s Extinct Baronet- 
age, ed, 1844, p. 41. 


H. W. Bunsury.—lI possess many of the cari- 
catures, or rather drawings, of Henry W. Bunbury, 
as well as Gambado’s Academy for grown Horse- 
men. Is there no other account of this artist, 
or list of his productions, than, as Mr. Bares 
informs us, in the Sporting Magazine of so distant 
a date as 1812—a serial not often to be found 


among literary collections. There is some allusion 
* But,” said the king, “ you like partridges better than | 


to him in a recent privately printed Life of Sir 
Henry Bunbury, compiled by the present baronet, 
which I have accidentally seen, but of a cursory 
nature. Tuomas E. WINNINGTON. 


[Some account of Henry William Bunbury is given in 
the Gentleman's Magazine for May, 1811; in The Jockey 
Club, edit. 1792, part i. p. 150; and in the last edition of 
Geoffery Gambado, published by Dean & Son about 
1850. Consult also Forster's Life ef Oliver Goldsmith, 


| edit. 1854, ii. 12, and “N. & Q.” 294 §, iv. 375; viii. 


71; 3°¢ §. v. 521.] 

Joun Herp anp Isocrates.—A few weeks ago 
I had occasion to examine a MS. of Isocrates in 
the town library of Schaffhausen. The MS. ap- 
pears to have once belonged to an Englishman, 
for on the third page from the end I found written 
in bold characters of about the sixteenth century 
the name “John Herde, the sonne of Anthony 
Herde.” Can any reader of “N, & Q.” help me 
J. E. Sanpys. 


St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


[It is very probable this MS. formerly belonged to 


John Herd, the author of Historia Quatuor Regum Anglia, 


who died in 1588, of whom some accoant will be found 
in “N. & Q.” 2°48, xi. 196; xii. 155; 3°¢ S, x. 289, 
[here is a memoir of him in Athene Cantabrigienses, 
ii, 40, 543; but his parentage is not given. } 


AnonyMovs. — Will you kindly give me the 
name of the author of an 8yo volume, entitled A 
Vindication of the Primitive Church and Diocesan 
Episcopacy, published anonymously in London in 
the year 1682 ? ABHBA. 

[By Henry Maurice, D.D., Chaplain to Archbishop 
Sancroft, and Rector of Newington, co. Oxford; “a 
person,” savs Wood, “of incomparable learning and un- 
b:emished virtuc.”— Athena, iv. 326, ed. 1820. 
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“Boox or Rieuts.”—In a foot-note, in the 


Introduction (p. xxi.) to Hardiman’s Irish Min- 
strelsy, 1831, a reference is made to a certain 
“ Book of Rights,” that contains a record of the 

ublic duties of the order of the Ancient Bards of 
Sobel, I have searched and inquired at the 
British Museum, but without success. Would 
some of your readers kindly throw a light upon 
where it is to be found or seen ? 

J. M. Fatton. 

[The “ Book of Rights” contains an account of the 
rights’ and revenues of the monarch of Ireland, and the 
revenues and subsidies of the provincial kings. It was 
originally compiled by St. Benin, who died A.p. 468, and 
is contained in the books of Ballimote, fo. 147, and Lecun, 
fo. 184, manuscripts in the Royal Irish Academy. There 
are also other copies in the Egerton MSS, (Brit. Mus.), 
No. 113, art. 8, 22, 38; No. 1781, art. 3; No. 1782, art. 12. 
It has been printed by the Celtic Society at Dublin, and 
entitled The Book of Rights: a Treatise on the Privi- 
leges of the Ancient Kings of Ireland. Edited, with a 
Translation and Notes, by J. O’Donovan, LL.D. Dublin, 
1847, 8vo.] 

Wriiiram Horman Ilunt’s “Curist In THE 
Tempte.”—Where can I find a good critical and 
descriptive article on this picture ? J.L. C. 

[ An excellent critical notice of this artist's chef d’wuvre, 


“The Finding of Christ in the Temple,” together with | 


the working out of it, will be found in William Holman 
Hunt and his Works ; a Memoir of the Artist's Life, 
with Description of his Pictures [by F. G. Stephens}. 
Lond. 1860, 8vo. The Appendix contains the “ Opinions 
of the Press” on this remarkable picture, which was 
purchased by Mr. E. Gambart for the unprecedented 
sum of 5,500 guineas. } 


Replies. 


THE “EDINBURGH REVIEW” AND SHAKE- 
SPEARE. 
(4 S. iv. 249.) 
Will you allow me to say a few words in reply 


Review and Shakespeare ” ? 
1. Mr. Prowetr objects to my interpretation 
of Ophelia’s phrase — 

“ You may wear your rue with a difference,”— 
that it is “coarse and unmaidenly.” But such an 
objection could be urged only in ignorance or 
forgetfulness of the psychological phenomena at- 
tending the form of madness that divide Ophelia 
from herself. Shakespeare, with the profoundest 
knowledge of this species of mental alienation, 
ong into the mouth of Ophelia phrases and images 
ar coarser and more unmaidenly than anything 
contained in the suggested explanation of the 
disputed phrase. There is no force, therefore, in 


t 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 





Mr. PRowet1’s objection to the proposed explana- 
tion; and it cannot be denied, I think, that the 
context as usually interpreted gives it at least 
some degree of plausibility. Ophelia, on entering, 
advances towards the group consisting of the King, 
the Queen, and Laertes; and according to the 
stage tradition, retained and elaborated by the 
commentators, in distributing her flowers, she 
addresses each of them in turn. Laertes not re- 
cognised, except as a youth of noble bearing, 
represents the lover, and is greeted as such: the 
King and Queen, more clearly recognised from 
their distinctive dress and the circumstances of 
the interview, being afterwards presented in order 
with appropriate floral gifts. The knowledge of 
the reputed virtues and symbolism of herbs and 
flowers was so general three centuries ago, that 
one in Ophelia’s position would be almost certain 
to know the traditional distinction in rue of 
increasing passion in one sex and diminishing it 
in the other; and, as the context shows, would 
be not unlikely to use the knowledge. Still, I 
must confess | am not very well satisfied with 
the interpretation as a whole. It is perhaps almost 
too complete and methodical. On the other hand, 
taking the phrase in the heraldic sense, Mr. 
PRoweEtT?’s explanation of this sense is clearer and 
simpler than any I remember to have seen, and 
so far adds to the plausibility of that inter- 
pretation. 

2. So much has been written about the dis- 
puted passage in Lennox’s speech, that I hesitate 
to occupy your space with the question. The 
many letters on this point that have lately ap- 
peared help, probably, to show that the explana- 
tion in the Edinburgh Review is not sufficiently 
full; but I have recently remedied this defect 
by expanded analysis and illustration. Mr. 
Prowett has not noticed that, in dealing with 
the passage, I refer especially to the local use of 
want construed with negative particles, and I still 


| hold that this use supports and justifies my inter- 
| pretation. 





3. I fail to appreciate the force of Mr. Prowett's 


r | object > inte i -hefted. 
to Mr. Prowert’s paper on “The Edinburgh | objection to my interpretation of tender-hefte 


My exrlanation is, as he correctly states, founded 
on the fact “that Aeft is a well-known older 
English word for handle, that which holds or 
contains”; and tlie body, being universally re- 
garded as the shrine or receptacle of the mind, 
that which holds or contains it, I have explained 
tender-hefted to mean tender-bodied, delicately- 
formed or organised, finely-fleshed. To this MR. 
Prowert replies: “Does anybody speak of the 
body as the handle of the spirit or inner-nature ?” 
I really do not know, but I have not done 80. 
Though heft has the special sense of handle, it 
has also, as I have pointed out, the wider mean- 
ing of what holds or contains—being, in fact, the 
Saxon analogue of Aabitus; and I need hardly 
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repeat, that the body is universally regarded as 
the clothing or investiture, the home or dwelling- 
lace of the mind. 
amiliar representation of this relation, it is indeed 


not unnaturally referred to as the case or sheath, | 


the chest or trunk, even the doublet and hose, of 
the mind. The objection has, therefore, no point 
or relevancy. On the other hand, in his own ex- 
planation Mr. Prowetrt falls into the strangest 
confusion, and even coarseness, in imagining that 
because the substantive Ae/t sometimes means 
handle, the verb “ to Aeft,” to fix in a hilt, sheath, 
or case, means to handle in the sense of to feel or 
touch. At best, this is merely a bad form, having 
no real bearing whatever on the epithet to be 
explained. 

4. The point of Mr. Prowetrt’s criticism of the 

hrase, “ wing the wind,” is not very obvious. 
Hie apparently does not know the meaning of the 
phrase; but taking it as applicable to an ostrich 
in full career, he says: “ but Prince Hal and his 
companions were neither charging nor running 
away.” Had all Mr. Prowert’s criticisms been 
of this order, I certainly should not have replied 
to them. Can it be necessary to point out that, 
while in repose, the wing-plumes of the ostrich 
lie horizontally, or nearly so, on the back of the 
bird; in motion raised by the action of the wing, 
and caught by the wind, they present an apt and 
vivid image of the erect and nodding plumes on 
the helms of the warriors ready-furbished for 
their enterprise. 

5. Mr. Prowert’s suggested emendation of the 
corrupt passage in Hamlet's speech (iv. 1) will, I 
think, be regarded as more ingenious than satis- 
factory. He would read — 

“ The dram of eale [ esil] 
Doth all the noble substance over-cluut 
To his own scandal.” 


with another mysterious word used by Hamlet, 
esl, which is said to mean vinegar.” 
noted in passing, that there is nothing specially 
mysterious about esi/, It is used familiarly for 


vinegar by the Elizabethan writers, and occurs in | 
this sense in most of our older dictionaries. Apart | 


from other objections the suggested image is, it 
seems to me, too specific to suit either the con- 
text or the sentence itself. 

On further thought about the passage, I am 
disposed to adopt an emendation slightly different 
from any I have seen. Evil is used by the Eliza- 
bethan writers, and by Shakespeare himself, as a 
monosyllable, and it would then be pronounced 
eale, just as devil is still pronounced “de’il” in 
the north; and by a mistake of the ear, it might 
easily have been written as pronounced. Again, 
the verb dou is used not only in the literal sense 
of, do out, extinguish, destroy, but in the secon- 


In the more humorous and 


It may be | 





dary meaning of obscure, eclipse, prevent the 
manifestation of, as by Laertes himself in the 
same play (iv. 7) — 
“ Adieu, my lord! 
I have a speech of fire that fain would blaze, 
But that this folly douts it.” 

This secondary sense very much does away 
with the force of Mr. Dyce’s objection to the 
reading dout in the passage; and 1 am disposed, 
therefore, to read it — 

“ The dram of e’il 
Doth all the noble substance often dout 
To his own scandal.” 

Before concluding, will you allow me to correct 
a statement made in my article? 1 have said 
that, so far as I was aware, the word windlace 
(occurring in Zfamlet) had never yet been noticed 
by any Shakespearian critic or commentator; 
but I have recently discovered that it is noticed, 
though not explained, by the late Mr. Hunter in 
his New Illustrations of Shakespeare. 

THe WRITER OF THE ARTICLE ON SHAKE- 

SPEARIAN GLOSSARIES IN THE “ EpINBURGH 
RevIEw.” 


“ THE PRODIGAL SON,” AN ORATORIO. 
(4 S. iv. 271.) 

May I be permitted to correct a mistake in my 
note on this subject? Arnold's oratorio was not 
produced at Covent Garden Theatre, as I stated, 
but at the theatre in the Haymarket. As this 
work appears to be exciting some curiosity just 
now, it may perhaps gratify some of the readers 
of “N. & Q.” to be made acquainted with the 
following particulars respecting it. 

The first performance was announced in the 
Public Advertiser of Thursday, March 4, 1773, by 


: : | the following advertisement : — 
In support of his reading he suggests that there | 
may have been such a word as eale, “ identical | 


“ Never Performed. 

At the Theatre Royal in the Hay-market 
To-morrow will be performed 
TILE PRODIGAL SON, 
An Oratorio. 

The Music entirely new, composed by Mr. Arnold, 
The principal Vocal Parts by Mrs. Smith, Miss Hooper, 
Signora Galli, Mr. Vernon, and Mr. Meredith. 

Solo on the Violin by Mr. Agus, Jun, (Scholar of Sig. 
Nardini) lately arrived from Italy. 

Concerto on the Clarinet by Mr. Mahoon. 

Boxes 5s., Pit 3s., First Gallery 2s., Upper Gallery 1s. 
Tickets to be bad, and Places for the Bexes to be taken 
at the ‘lheatre. 

Books of the Performance sold there. 

The Doors to be opened at Five. 

To begin at Half-after-Six. Vivant Rex et Regina.” 


The same paper also contained this paragraph : 


“The new Oratorio, which is founded on that very 
interesting Parable in Scripture, ‘The Prodigal Son,’ 
and to be performed at the Theatre Royal in the Hay- 
market to-morrow, is written by Mr. Hull, of Covent 
Garden Theatre, and set to Music by Mr. Arnold. The 
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Oratorio will be published on the Day of Performance, date April 26, 1533, of Pitcairn’s Crim. Trials, 
and may be had at John Bell's, near Exeter Exchange the editor observes that he— 


in the Strand, Price 1s. elegantly printed in Quarto.” : 
“Has frequently had occasion to remark that this was 


° . | 

T "93 » ve) 4 : » - 

7 he oratorio was performed a sec ond time 00 | the ordinary punishment of females for crimes of lesser 
Wednesday, March 10, and the next day’s Public | magnitude. In cases of murder, treason, witchcraft, &, 
Advertiser thus chronicled the event :— women were beheaded or burnt at the stake, according 
. . . ‘ ‘ . to their rank, aggravation of the offence, &c.”—Vol, j 

“The Prodigal Son was received with the most dis- 162°. 55 , : i. 
tinguished Applause last Night on its Second Perform- gle 
ance at the Theatre in the Haymarket; the Audience Other examples occur in vol. ii. 94, and in 561, 
borelny Fs on gg ee the | the latter recording sentence of drowning against 

at Satiafac , » repeate ‘o-morrow. . : 7 
utmost Sati on t wi ms repeated morro - eleven gipsy-women, eight of whose husbands 
The oratorio was accordingly repeated on Fri- | had been hanged on Jan. 24, 1624, but the sen- 
day, March 12, and again on Friday, March 19, | tence against the women was commuted to banish- 

y » 2 Fae » im) ‘ . 
Wednesday ’, March 31, and Friday, Apr il 2. On ment beyond sea on March 13 following. 
= — oe W Keg 3 a F ae In he penalty, however, was not always restricted 

ent before Good Friday, The Prodiyal Son was | to females. James Watson suffered death by 
given in lieu of another oratorio which had been drowning for stealing a lamb in 1611 (vbid. ii, 
ee, a sn the I 1778 ; 208), and Adam Sinclair, for robbing a church, 

t is noteworthy that in the Lent of 1775 three | was condemned on Dec. 7, 1556, to be drowned 
. q © . . 2 - ° , - , < 
a of oratorio yy Th — er speciali gratia regine, while his accomplice 
ously given, viz., at Drury Lane Lheatre under | Henry Elder was ordered to be hanged. (bid. 
the direction of Linley; at Covent Garden The- | j, 394*.) 
atre under that of Arne: and at the Haymarket The same penalty was also frequently inflicted 
Theatie under the direction (most probably) of | on the Border outlaws. In 1561 the Earl of Mar 
Arnold. At the performances at Covent Garden | made a sudden march to Hawick, where, armed 
under Arne, female singers were first introduced | with full powers, he surrounded the town and 
in the choruses; the director's Judith being the | seized fifty-three of the most notorious reivers of 
work in which they appeared. W. Hl. Husk. | the middle marches. Of these, eighteen were 
I shall be | I Mr. Husk tl immediately drowned for lack of trees and halters; 
lib sha elt to show st r. LLUSK the rare | six were afterwards hanged at Edinburgh, and 
h — Of Léév, ee ~— i pe cut, 1 | the rest acquitted or imprisoned. (Tytler’s Hist, 
Sih ne , f : ‘ ws > . .: a ‘ ° ° ¢ . 
26 favours me with a call. % Li. LONSDALE. of Scotland, vi. 302; Birrel’s Diary.) Again, at 
oe . | the Assize held by the Royal Commissioners at 
I have read with interest the note by Mr. W. | pumfries. May 23, 1622— - 
: - . s, May 23, 1622 
H. Husk on Dr. Samuel Arnold’s oratorio of ‘ ; ; - eneniait 
“The Prodigal Son.” I am not surprised, how- | , “ 1 the presence of the said Commissioners, sitting in 
ever, to learn that the experienced librarian of the | J"4gement, Johne Armestrang, callit Bauld Jock, was 
oe a ere . - .| condampnit & ordainit to be drownet in the wattir of 
Sacred Harmonic Society has not seen *“a score Of | Nith, ay quhil he be deid.” 
the music,” for, according to Dr. Thomas Busby 
(iistory of Music, 1819), the work was never 
published. Dr. Busby gives from memory—as no 
doubt Mr. Husk is aware—the opening bars of the 
first, and the motivo of the second movement. Brady in his Clavis Calendaria, ii. 279, has the 
As to the libretto, or book of the words, it ap- | following remarks on this subject :— 
pears that the first edition was published in 1773, _ 
° “ . — So . -a9 ft > causing 
when the oratorio was produced; and the second Another antient ordeal was performed by causing t ‘ 
in 1777, when it was again performed, in February | 2°C¥S¢d Person, to have his right foot and left hand boun 
\ a : _— performed, ebruary together, and in that state to be cast into the sea or any 
and March, at Covent Garden Theatre. I have other large piece of water ; if he sank, the failure of the 
found a copy of each edition in the library of the | experiment punished his guilt with death ; if, on the con- 
British Museum. Tromas WALESBY. trary, he floated on the surface, he was deemed innocent. 
From this practice arose the custom, which continued 
until about the middle of the last century, of ducking old 
women reputed witches. The unhappy victim was thrown 
PUNISHMENT BY DROWNING. into a pool; if she swam it was considered that she had 
(4"° § saved herself through her influence with the infernal 
We powers, and was of course a witch; if she sank, she was 
This mode of capital punishment was not un- Fe apt and —— guilty or —— a 
in S ath was sure to follow the suspicion. nen hot wate! 
common in Scotland. ote o » sentence | “@ e 

QJ nar n de - ar In bs note on the Sentence | was made the ordeal, the bare legs or arms of the accused 
of Janet Andersone, convicted of setting fire to | were put into scalding water, and if these sustained no 
and burning a byre containing sixty oxen and | injury the parties were proclaimed innocent.” 
eleven cows, adjudging her to be drowned, under T. T. Dyes. 


dut it is needless to multiply instances. 
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A well-known sea-bathing village near Dublin 
derives its name—Blackrock—from a small 
dark-looking rock visible only at unusually low 
tides, which, as the pre-Anglican tradition goes, 
was the place of this fearful punishment. Once 
or twice in my boyhood time I had the opportu- 


nity of walking round it dryshod, and saw the 


hole wherein the stake is said to have been fixed, 
to which the sufferer was bound for the slow but 


sure approach of death by suffocation rather than 


by drowning. °. L. 8. 


OLD FRENCH WORDS. 
(4" S, iv. 96, 178.) 


Some French gentlemen (one a distinguished 


professor of the Collége Bonaparte) and myself | 


examined these words very carefully this morning, 
and herewith I give you a brief note of our ob- 
servations. It will be seen that nearly all of Mr. 
Payne's explanations are correct; at least, so far 
as our knowledge goes : — 

Oure.—Is this word correctly transcribed ? Qu. 
owré. In the Norman of to-day we can hear 
“du linge ouvré.”” i 

Arssons: Esmaities.—Interpretation correct. 

Amosuoient.—Is it correctly transcribed ? 

Deymes: Aysshelers.—Correct; the second is 


particularly well explained —- échalier, escalier, | 


échelles. 

Heuses—Not doors, i. e. portes, but huisses, 
 jambages de la porte.” It is still usual in Nor- 
mandy to say “la heuse partie,” that is, “la botte 
coupée en deux” (Fabliaux). Hose (English), 
hussards (so called from their peculiar bottes), are 
derivative illustrations of the word. 


Escroitz.—Rather from croix croisées, sometimes | 


written in the thirteenth century escroizez. 

Iuk.—Reluquer, meaning regarder, and used 
for it, is rather argot-of Paris than of Normandy. 
It may, however, have been of Norman origin. ~ 

Gaudes,—Still used in this sense in architecture. 

Oclez et hachez.— Hachez is correct (entaillé, 
engravé) ; but query, not oelez but niellez, formerly, 
thirteenth century, used in the sense of émailler, 
that is to say, “métal sur métal.” Nieller was 
the word used to express or describe the process 
by which arms were damasquinées. 

Sorrez—No; it means not gilt, but “ blonde 
comme l’or.” In ancient times cheveur saurs, 
and now-a-days Aareny saur; that is, hair like 
gold, not gilt; a herring shining like gold, but 
not a gilt herring. Soret, sorel, are other ancient 
forms of this word. (Agnes Sorel) : — 

“ Child of earth 
With the golden hair,” &c. 

Babunrie.—Correct. 

Soule dor.—Qu. sol d'or, derived from the Latin 
solidum, sol, 


! 
|  Botrasse should be batrasse, toads, from the 
Greek Bdrpayos. 

Braces.—Can be heard any day for bras, espe- 
cially as to swimming. 

Bolle.—Not a bow], but a boule, a ball or bullet. 
The word survives, as in “ bolle d’Arménie” for 
example. 

Mof.—Right; but not mui, which should be 
muids, from modius. Batcu. 

Lion-sur-Mer, Normandy, Sept. 29, 1869. 

HORACE, CARM., I. 28. 
(4 8. iv. 112, 181, 239, 297.) 

I find I must submit to the labour of making a 
reply to Mr. Tew, who has not taken my remarks 
in as good a spirit as I expected. My reply, then, 
is briefly this: I dissent totally from every one 
of his positions and assertions, but I must decline 
| going into particulars. 

Mr. Tew seems somewhat nettled at my sup- 

| posing him to share in the ignorance prevalent 
in this country on the subject of mythology. I 
meant no offence. I only supposed him to be 
unacquainted with the German works of the pre- 
sent century on this subject, and such a person I 
must regard as ignorant of mythology, even if he 
has read Hesiod and Cicero. I would say the 
very same of even Bentley and Porson. 

Mr. Tew gives a gentle sneer at the value I 
seem to set on my Mythology of Greece and Italy. 
The valuation is, however, not mine, it is Welc- 
ker’s, who thus expresses himself in the preface to 
his Griechische Gétterlehre :— 

“It has gratified me much to observe that many 

| germs scattered by me long since along with ideas 
planted out by Buttmann and K. O, Miiller have thriven 
remarkably well in Keightley’s well-known excellent 
manual, the only work of the kind in England, where 
little aptitude has been hitherto shown for these studies.” 

With this testimony to its merits, with the sale 

| of three large impressions, unaided by reviews 
and literary cliques, and the recollection of having 
heard it styled at Eton one of the classics of the 
language, and termed by Lord Macaulay “a 
most beautiful work,” may I not be pardoned if I 
should feel a little vanity respecting it ? 

From Mr. Tew’s language about the odes being 
in stanzas, I infer that he is not acquainted with 
Orelli’s edition, in which, and in some other edi- 
tions, the stanza-arrangement has been adopted, 
which, by the way, was discovered simultaneously 
and independently by Meinecke and myself. In 
Orelli’s second edition will be found his and my 
modes of getting over the difficulty in iv. 8, he 
supposing a loss, ZJ an addition of two lines. I 
can see no difficulty at all in iii. 30, as it contains 
just sixteen lines. Tuos. KEIGHTLEY. 


P.S.—In the hope of parting good friends with 
Mr. Tew, I beg to inform him that warm is a 
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common term in Ireland. Goldsmith uses this, as | 


well as some other Hibernicisms, in the Vicar of 
Wakefield, where Mrs. Primrose, speaking of 
Farmer Williams, terms him “a warm man.” 


SIR WILLIAM ROGER, KNIGHT. 
(4" 8S. i. 458; iv. 167.) 

[ have been silent on the subject of Aneto- 
Scotus’ inquiry for the reason that, being myself 
unable to give a satisfactory answer, I might com- 
municate with my brother, Mr. Charles Roger, 
of Ottawa, Upper Canada, whose reply is here 
subjoined : — 


“T had at one time a number of papers and charters 
relating to the Marywell property. To some of these, 
seals were attached. If the charters of Sir Wm. Roger, 
alluded to by the correspondent of “N. & Q.,” were 
among them, they sharea the fate of my other papers 
during an accident by fire, which happened to my print- 
ing office while editor of a newspaper in Quebec. 
long since I left England, that I really cannot recall any 
distinct statement made to me by our late father concern- 
ing this William Roger, or in regard to his connection 
with our family. Had my father been alive, he could 
have given a satisfactory account of the casts and of the 
seals and documents whence they were taken, I am 
no great enthusiast on the subject of genealogy. Asa 


question of fact, however, our branch of the family of | 


Roger dates as far back as the period of the Reformation, 
when the property of Marywell was acquired by a 


lineal descendants. 
property of a family of the name of Meek. There was a 
curiously carved slab or tablet over the doorway of the 


old house of Marywell, with the family arms engraved | 


on it, and also the date. This structure was demolished 
about the beginning of the century; but a drawing of 
the sculptured stone was made before its removal, the 
principal figure of which was a stag’s head. I presume 
this still exists. Compare it with the seals. I do not 
know that identity of heraldry is an infallible test of 
consanguinity—certainly not in our day, when any one 
may with impunity assume whatever arms he pleases— 


though formerly it established a presumption in favour | 
There was also an elaborately engraved antique | 


of this. 
silver seal at one time possessed by some member of the 
family. It had supporters, but I do not remember if 
these were lions, leopards, or monkeys. I had a com- 
paratively modern armorial seal, in gold setting, given 
me by my father many years ago, but I unfortunately 
lost it. The proofs of Roger's knighthood, or that he was 
received at the court of James III., do not depend on the 
mam of the charters, this much being matter of 

istory; nor is there anything a priori impossible that 
he may have been a‘ Privie Councellour.’ No infamy, 
unless as regards the perpetrators, attaches to the cir- 
cumstances of this musician's death. His crime seems to 


have been that he was a favourite of the King, whose | 


culture was probably far in advance of the rude nobles of 
his period.” 

All that I know of the casts is, that, on the 
death of my late father, Mr. Charles Roger, I 
found them carefully folded in paper and placed 
in the drawer of a cabinet belonging to him. 
These I communicated to Mr. Laing in the full 


belief that they were what they purport to be, an 


’ ’ 3 | possession. 
Glasgow merchant of our name, of whom we are the | P 


Marywell eventually became the | 


| pierced. 


opinion which has since undergone no ch 

Beside them were other casts of well-known m5 
The whole of the charters entrusted to Sir Robert 
Douglas, by the representatives of the respective 
families whom he commemorated, passed at his 
death into my father’s hands. Whether the 
original charters by Sir William Roger were of 
the number of those so acquired, or if the casts 
only were in this way obtained, or otherwise were 
transmitted downward, I cannot form a conjec- 
ture. The descriptions are not in the handwriting 
of my late father. Being unable, at his death, 
personally to superintend the disposal of his affairs, 


| itis to be feared that many documents of much 


value in a genealogical view found their way into 
the possession of persons by whom they would 
hardly be appreciated. The seal No. 849 of 
Mr. Laing’s supplemental catalogue is of exquisite 
workmanship, and is obviously one of the coats 


It is so | @Tmorial usually assigned to the name of Roger. 


The expressions, “ holding in its mouth a mullet” 
i , g} ~ 
and “a mullet in front of its mouth,” constitute, 


| as I think, a distinction without a difference. If 


your correspondent ANGLo-Scotvs be resident in 
town, it will give me pleasure to show him the 

casts, leaving him to form his own judgment. 
With regard to the sculpture on the ruined 
house of Marywell, a drawing of this is in my 
The form of the escutcheon, which is 
laced within a compartment carved in the stone, 
is that known in French heraldry as arrondi—the 
charge contained thereon being a stag’s head 
erased, holding in its mouth a mullet, square 
On the right of the base of the shield, 
within the compartment, is a monogram consist- 
ing of the letters G and R conjoined. In like 
osition on the left, a mullet, also square pierced. 
Whether the square piercing of the mullet held 
in the animal’s mouth amounts to an heraldic 
distinction or difference, I leave it to Mr. Planché 
to determine. Underneath all, within an oblong 
recess carved within the substance of the stone, is 
the date “1581.” Marywell formed part of the 
church lands in Coupargrange, belonging to the 
abbey of Couparangus. Thomas Meik, of Mary- 
well, is one of six subscribing witnesses to a mar- 
riage contract, still extant, between “ Katherine 
Roger” and “ John Stewart, in Greendyks,” A.D. 
1716; the portion conveyed under which being 

the magnificent sum of 200 merks Scots. 

J. C, Roger. 


SEAL OF HAWISE, LADY OF CYVEILIOC. 
(4" S. iv, 234.) 

This seal has been repeatedly noticed ; but Mz. 
Piaaor appears only to have seen the earliest and 
misconceived account of it by Mr. Massie, in the 
Transactions of the Cheshire Archeological Society, 
1850. It is not the seal of Hawise (Gadarn), 
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the heiress of the princes of Powys, who was 
married to Sir John de Charleton, but that of her 
dmother Hawise, widow of Griffin de Keveo- 
oc. . (Griffin was grandson of the prince named 
by Mr. Piecor as “ the famous Owen Cyveilioch,” 
and therefore Hawise Gadarn, the heiress, was 
me generation lower than “ great granddaughter” 
of Owen.) 
The Lady Hawise (the elder) was a daughter 
of John le Strange, of Ness and Chedwardine. 
She was married to Griffin ap Wenwwywyn, lord 


of Keveoloc, in the year 1242, and was left his | 
She died about 1310, and there- | 


widow in 1286. 

fore required a seal through a long widowhood. 
The seal is of oval form, measuring 2 in. by 1}, 

and exhibits the lady at full length, standing 


othed in a kirtle, fastened by a brooch on her | ~ - . , 
al : , | having no relations of his own name, settled his 


breast, and girt at her waist ; a long mantle falling 
over her shoulders; a low-crowned reticulated 
cap and wimple, and holding in her hands two 
shields: that in her right hand charged with the 
lion rampant of Powys, and that in her left with 
two lions passant for Strange. The matrix of 


silver was found at Oswestry shortly before 1850, 
and was lately in the possession of the Rev. T. R. 
Lyon, Rector of Pulford, near Chester. 

The seal was imperfectly drawn in the Trans- 
actions of the Chester Archeological Society, as 
referred to by Mr. Piecot; but it was more 
accurately delineated by O. Jewitt in the Jowrnal 


of the Archeological Institute (vol. x.), and there 
Mr. W. 8. Watrorp assigned it to its proper 
owner. Subsequently, Mr. Jewitt’s engraving has 
been republished in the Montgomeryshire Collections, 
printed for the Powysland Club, 1867, (i. 49,) as 
an illustration to a very complete memoir of The 


Princes of Upper Powys, compiled by the Hon. | 


and Rev. G. T. O. Bridgeman, M.A., from which 
I have derived the dates already given, and in 
which many further particulars of the lady and 
her family connections may be perused. 

It will be perceived that the idea of Mr. Massie 
(quoted by Mr. Precor), that the rampant lion 
stood for Charleton, whilst the arms of Strange 
were by some crooked fancy made to do duty for 


Corbet (the name of Hawise Gadarn’s mother), is 


utterly out of place. 
Mr. Piccot makes inquiry for other seals 


similar in design. The pattern is not so rare as | 
supposes, but very customary in the thirteenth | 


century, 


One exceedingly similar is that of Margaret de 


Ros, 1280, holding a shield of Ros (her husband) 
in her right hand, and of Bruce (her father) in 
the left. (Laing’s Seals of Scotland, ii. 25, and 
Boutell’s English Heraldry, 1867, p. 164.) 

That of Eleinor la Zouche (1298) has a shield 
of Zouche in her right hand, and one charged with 
u ' Seat of Leicester in her left. (Laing, 





That of Dervorgilla de Balliol, appendative to 
her foundation charter of Balliol College, Oxford, 
has a shield of Balliol in her right hand, one 
of Galloway in her left; whilst suspended on 


| shields on either side are shields of the earldoms 


of Chester and Huntingdon. (See this repre- 


| sented in Laing, vol. ii. plate v. fig. 1, and in 


Ingram’s Colleges of Oxford.) 
Joun Govern NIcHots, 


Srr Huenw Catverey (4S. iv. 217, 265.)— 
If Mr. Pickroxrp will refer to Hodgson’s History 
of Northumberland, part ii. vol. i. (1827), p. 276, 


| he will find a short notice of “A good miniature 
| of Sir Hugh Calveley ” (misprinted Calverley) 


of Cheshire, the last of that family, and who 


lands on Henry Calverley of Yorkshire, “ the 
name,” as he says in a letter to H. C., “ being 
the same in substance as my owne.” Owing to 
losses in the troublesome times of the Great 
Rebellion, he was never able to comply with the 
conditions of the settlement, and therefore lost 
the Calveley property in Cheshire, which was 
very considerable. 

The original of this letter, which is dated 
February 17, 1647, together with schedules and 
conveyances of Sir Hugh’s property, are now in 
the British Museum, where I deposited them, 
together with a valuable collection of charters, 
letters, and other documents and pedigrees of the 
ancient family of Calverley of Calverley, in York- 
shire (the last male descendant of whom in the 
direct line, Sir Walter Calverley (Blackett) died 
in 1777), believing that they would be there more 
accessible to students or inquirers, and also better 
secured from the danger of destruction by fire or 
other accident. 

I may add that the Henry Calverley to whom 
Sir Hugh Calveley left his estates was “ the brat 
at nurse ” of “ The Yorkshire Tragedy.” A MS. 
now in the above collection in the Museum adds 
that he was “at nurse at Norton,” some miles 


| from Calverley, owing to which circumstance 


robably he escaped the fate of his two elder 
Lootheah “William and Walter,” whose inter- 
ment is entered in the Calverley register under the 
date “ 1605. Aprill. Sonnes of Walter Calverley, 
Esq", buried y* xxiiii* day.” If any person were 


| inclined to illustrate with notes a new edition of 


that drama, he might find abundant materials for 

the purpose in the above-mentioned collection, 

and also more authentic than the very incorrect 

version given in Timbs’s Ancestral Stories lately 

published. .Watrer CALVERLEY TREVELYAN. 
Wallington. 


Tue Possisriity or A Clock STRIKING THIR- 
TEEN (4** S, iv. 325.) —Any turret-clock maker 
will show that it is mechanically possible for an 
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| 
old clock to strike thirteen. Moreover, in “N.&Q.” | 
21S. vii. 14, two correspondents, I. P.O. and | 
J. M. H., have made statements to the same 
effect. Tuomas WaALespY. 
I am not a clock-maker, but I happen to know 
something about clocks, and I look afier the clock 
of our own parish church, as I live close to it, 
and Mr. Masey is very much mistaken if he sup- 
oses a clock cannot strike thirteen, for my clock | 
more than once played me that trick, and 
sometimes twenty. It may easily arise from some 
little fault or accident with the movement. I hav: 
aid him a visit at midnight to correct him, that 
. might not go on telling lies all through the | 
night. The clock to which I allude strikes one 
blow at the half hour, and perhaps the old clock 
at Westminster struck the quarters, which would 
account for the thirteen blows, which were heard 
at Windsor by the sentinel John Hatfield, of | 
which there can be no doubt, both from tradition 
and the occurrence being recorded in the Public 
Advertiser, June 22, 1770. CREDO. 
Bumste Ber (4" S. iv. 207.) — To Mr. Trew’s 
list of the various applications and extensions of 
meaning of BouSéw, I would add the singing in the 
ears which precedes or accompanies faintness ; as 
in the phrase of Sappho, SouBeiow 3° dxoal wor. 
W. B.C. 


“ Tue Pursuit oF PLeasure” (4 S. iv. 254.) 
The lines which occur in the key-plate of Noel 
Paton’s picture, “The Pursuit of Pleasure,” are 
by Shelley, and will be found among his “ Miscel- 
laneous Poems” (written in 1821). Moxon’s one- 
volume edition, 8vo, 1840, p. 292. 

Witt Bares. 

Dunmow Fuiitcn (4" S. iv. 262.) —At a 
beautiful féte given at Ivy Lodge, Highgate, in 
1830, by the Duchess of St. Alban’s, previously | 
Mrs. Coutts (Harriet Mellon), I well remember 
the saying : — 

“ He that repents him not of his marriage in a year and 
a day, 

Either sleeping or waking, 

May lawfully go to Dunmow and fetch a gammon of | 

bacon.” 

Her grace was happy to make it known by 
offering the hereditary Grand Falconer a flitch of 
bacon. Be Mic In | 

The revival of this ancient ceremony in 1857 
deserves more than the passing notice of your | 
intelligent correspondent Hermann Kinpr. I 
was then residing in Essex, and an intimate trust- 
worthy acquaintance was present at the ceremony. 
I also possess a cutting from a contemporary 
newspaper, the Essex Herald, describing the pro- 
ceedings. On this occasion, Mr. Harrison Ains- 
worth presiding, two pairs of claimants appeared, 
Thomas Jeremiah and Sarah Heard, John Nichols 
and Ann Sophia Hawkins, To the former couple 
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was presented the historic flitch; to the latters 
more prosaic offering—a pair of sugar-tongs. The 
celebration was marked by the usual amount of 
tomfoolery, but it is worthy of notice that in other 
respects it was of superior character to the cele 


| bration of the present year of grace, 1869. Neither 


the newspapers nor my informant were able te 
detect anything worse than “ antiquated folly” in 
any of the proceedings. Juxta Turrne. 
Parrots (4 S. iii. 554; iv. 286.)—I thank 
Mr. G. Lioyp for his answer to my query, though 
it still leaves the main question where it was; 
that is, it throws no light on the difficulty of 
telling the sex of these birds. There may be a 
difference of plumage in parrots of other kinds 
and colours; but I confined my query to the 
common ash-coloured, or gray parrot, with a red 
tail. There is certainly no external mark of 
plumage, or of any other kind, Ly which the sex 
As I mentioned before, some 
have asserted that the male bird of all kinds of 


| parrots holds its food in its right foot, and the 


female in its left. But this I gave strong reasons, 
from observation and experience, for disbelieving, 
and Mr. Luoyp so far confirms what I advanced, 
by informing us that his parrot, which he believes 
to be a female, uses the right claw to hold its 
food. He says, rather inaccurately, that it will 
“take food with the left’; for these birds never 
take any thing first with either foot, but always 
with the bill, from which they directly transfer 
it to one foot. If I might venture to offer him 
my advice for the preservation of his parrots 


| health, I should recommend him never to give 
| her meat, not even a bone. 


F. C. i. 

Natura. Innwerrrance (4" S. iv. 182, 245.)— 
Allow me to remark that I did not say I had 
traced the pedigree to which HeRMEnTRUDE ob- 
jects. I copied it from one drawn up by the late 
Lord Farnham, who told me he had taken the 
earlier generations from L’Art de Vérjfier les 
Dates. ail 

Perhaps HERMENTRUDE is right, but it 
hardly fair to present a pedigree for acceptance 
in which the words “ probably daughter of” occur 
twice. Epmunp M. Borik 


Srr Rocer Prrpravx anp Exizaneta Cur 
FoRD (4** S. iy. 207.) —The communication signed 
W. P. P. appears to start a new question, whether 
there was any marriage between a Sir Roget 


| Prideaux and Elizabeth, daughter of Sir John 


Clifford. He quotes a “ pedigree of the Prideaux 


| family,” by which I —— that he means one 


in MS.; from which, however, I suspect that 
some lines have been passed over so as to jum 
from Sir Ralph Prideaux, who married Elizabe 
Treverbyn, to Sir Roger his grandson. : 
W. P: P. does not mention what the pedigres 
in question is; but apparently he refers to ths 
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-_ 
which was drawn up by George Prideaux of 

Kingsbridge (born June 6, 1707, died Jan. 2, 
1773) from the Visitations, Ke. There are several 
transcripts of this -—r with or without ad- 
jitions in the hands of the descendants of that 
George Prideaux ; but until I saw the communi- 
cation of W. P. P., I was not aware that there 
were also (as it appears is the case) copies or 
extracts in the hands of others. 

Of Peter Prideaux, Knight, this pedigree says: 

“He was living A.p. 1314 [not 1214 as given by 
W.P.P.] He left issue Sir Ralph P., Knight, who 
married Elizabeth, daughter and one of the coheiresses of 
Walter Treverbyn, Esq. [He died in the 16th year of 
King Edward IL., leaving issue Sir Roger P., Knight, 
who married Elizabeth, daughter and heiress of Sir John 
Clifford, Knight }, and had issue Roger and John.” 

I have enclosed the lines which seem to be 
passed by in W, P. P.’s transcript. LA&£LIvs. 

Low Sipe Winpows (3*¢ §, xi. 390.) —Having 
been informed by a friend that a particular com- 
nunication on this awn vevata questio was to 
found in a back number of “N. & Q.,” and being 
much interested in the subject, I have made 
search for the same. I find that it occurred in 
the number for May 11, 1867, in the form of a 
letter from Mr. Joun Piaeot, Jun., who inquires 
whether anything more can be said on a theory 
there cited from a communication made to the 
Gentleman's Magazine so long ago as Dec. 1861, 
under the signature of J.S. That communica- 
tion was made by myself, and the theory which 
[ there propounded was, that these singular low- 
side windows were for the purpose of ringing a 
bell out of them at the elevation of the host, in 
order that those without might join in the wor- 
ship. I beg to inform your correspondent Mr. 
Piecot, that I still adhere to that theory, and 
that I have been confirmed in my view by sub- 
sequent investigation, but especially by the fol- 
lowing constitution of Archbishop Peckham, A.D. 
128) : 

“Tn elevatione vero ipsius corporis Domini pulsetur 
campana in uno latere, ut populares, quibus celebrationi 
missarum non vacat quotidie interesse, ubicunque fue- 
rint, seu in agris, seu in domibus, flectant genua.” 

I may add that side-windows of about and 
alter the date of this constitution are very general, 
earlier Ones very rare and doubtful. J.S. 

Sheffield. F 

AN UNACKNOWLEDGED Porm or TENNYSON 
(* 8. iv. 276.)\—'T.” stands, or at any rate 
ought to siand, for “translated.” The Laureate’s 
vame, I Lelieve, is always given in full in Good 
Words. “Birds of Passaze ” is a free translation 
# a charming poem by Stagnelius,* entitled 

Fiyttfoglarne.” Some time before the publica- 


* Erik Johan Stacn Jins =Qs pa 2 + 4s _ 
= nan Stagnelius (1793—1823), a distinguished 
Swedi : . a “Si 
Py ao * Stagnelii Sam/ade Skriften, 3 vols. 


tion of this translation there appeared another in 

Good Words, entitled “The Laplander’s Song,” 

the original being “ Lappens Sang,” by Franzén.* 
G, A. ScHRUMPF. 

Whitby. 

Prant Namus (4% §. iv. 254).— My mother 
always called some water-side plant (I think 
Valeriana officinalis) “codlings-and-cream,” and 
this may possibly be the “curds-and-cream” of 
Mr. Brirren’s inquiry. 

I do not think the rustic information as to 
plant names is always very trustworthy; and I 
fear that the rising generation are often progenies 
vitiosior in this matter. 

Not long since, I chanced to be driving along 
with a Dorsetshire boy beside me, when we came 
to some blue-bell squills (Scilla nutans), and I 
asked him what their name was. Without any 
hesitation he answered, as I expected him to do, 
‘“*Gramfer greygles.” <A little further on, how- 
ever, we came to some plants of the Lychnis 
diurna, and I repeated my question; and, to my 
surprise, received precisely the same answer. 
“What!” I continued, “they cannot both b 
gramfer greygles’s!” ‘ Yes, sir,” he said, “ they 
be; only these be red gramfer greygles’s, and 


| tothers be blue gramfer greygles’s.’ 


C. W. Bryenam. 
Gortug (4 §., iv. 257.) —Speaking of Goethe, 
it may interest the admirers of that mighty genius 
to read a French letter of his, addressed to a kin- 
dred spirit, Madame de Staél, who, then an exile, 
bitterly regretting “son ruisseau de la rue du 
Bac,” was going to Weimar, there to study Ger- 
man literature with such master-minds as Goethe, 
Wieland, and Schiller, preparatory to publishing 
her celebrated work LZ’ Allemagne, in which she 
gave one an insight of the spirit, the manners, the 
lit.rature, and philosophy of a country at that 
time badly appreciated in France : — 
* Jena, ce 19 déc, 1803. 
“Non, madame, ce ne sera pas vous qui ferez, par 
es neiges, le petit mais trés-désagréable trajet. Cette 
semaine me suflit pour arranger les affaires qui me tenoit 
(sic) ici. Samedi je viens me vouer tout & vous, et 


j'espere que vous voudrez prendre le diner chez moi, avec 


Mr et Mad. de Schiller. Mon impatience de vous voir 
s'accroit de jour en jour, et vous seriez sirement contente 
d’un ancien ami, si vous pouviez lire ce qui passe et re- 
passe dans mon ame. Adieu done jusqu’a samedi, jusqu’& 
dimanche. N’oubliez pas que ces jours m’étoit (sic) 
destinés, et que j’aurois fait lundi le petit voyage dans 
votre voiture. De ces précieux momens je ne voudrois 
perdre que le moins possible. Peut-¢tre vous ne pensez pas 
que c'est un ami [importun or exigeant] qui va se 
presenter. 

“ S'il est possible je vous emméne Mr Stark. 

“ GOETHE.” 

* Frans Mikael Franzén (1772-1847), a great Swedish 
theologian, historian, and poet. His poem “Sang éfver 
Grefve Creutz” is reckoned to be the best, and obtained 
the prize awarded by the Swedish Academy. 
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As regards portraits of this “altissimo poeta,” 


I have several before me:—1. In his youth, with | 


the hair curled a la Lowis XV, “nach einer Radi- 
rung v. Oeser, 1768” —showing a finely shaped 
profile and an intellectual eye; 2. Two an 
profiles, in his middle age —the one an engrav- 
ing by R. Cooper, the other a lithograph, the 
most pleasing of the two; 3. One nearly in pro- 
file, with the hair brushed upwards, engraved in 
1831 by Blanchard after David d’Anger’s colossal 
head, which is at Weimar; 4. A full-face by 
Schwerdgeburth; 5. A lithograph by Eugéne 
Delacroix, with braided coat, three-quarter face, 
looking sideways; 6. The full-length pen sketch 
(Mr. Wm. Bares alludes to), after Stieler of 
Munich, with a hat that certainly never belonged 
to that head—it fully justifies, I fear, the descrip- 
tion given of the “wretched old clothesman”; 
7. The somewhat stiff statue at Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, his native town; and 8. A lithograph by 


J. B. Scholl, Goethe’s last moments, on March 22, | 


1832. Pp. A. L. 
“Wuuitsy: A Porm,” py Samvet Jones (4% 

8. iii. 506.)—H. B.’s inquiry not having elicited 

any response, I send you the following excerpt 


Are any better ones known ? 


from the Whitby Repository, a monthly periodical | 
| and 1867. 


(ii. 96) for September, 1867 : — 

“ No writer has caused so much anxiety to the Whitby 
bookhunters as Mr, Samuel Jones, Gent., who gave to the 
world a collection of poems which is yet to the fore. But 
it appears a certain Mr. Andrew Long was afflicted with 
jaundice, and was cured by the healing waters of Whitby 
Spa. The theme inspired the muse of Mr. Samuel Jones, 


Gent., and forthwith the musical harp was strung to the | 


tune of ‘Whitby: a Poem occasioned by Mr. Andrew 
Long’s recovery from Jaundice by drinking of Whitby 
Spa Waters, 8vo, 1718.’ And what of this said poem ? 
Ah! there’s the rub! whether it was never printed, or 
whether it was prohibited, or whether some rival Spa, 
envious of the glory of Whitby as a curer of jaundice, 
bought up, burnt, or otherwise destroyed every copy, or 


indeed whatever chance happened to it, we come to the | ** : 
| of our western counties. 


same point that Whitby: a Poem is lost and no man 
knoweth where it has gone. So that we may advise our 
friends that, if in their travels they should find it, they 
will greatly relieve the minds of the philosophers down 
the Pier. and be reckoned second only to Cook as dis- 
coverers.” 

The rarity of this book is thus confirmed by a 
local authority, and I trust that this second men- 
tion of the work may yet prove successful in dis- 
covering the existence of a copy of it. 

A YoRKSHIREMAN, 


Rrron Spurs (4" §, iv. 216.) — Your corre- | 


spondent J. G. N. gives April 15 as the day on 
which King James came to Ripon. In a small 
History of Ripon, published in 1806 by W. Farrer 
of that place, appears the following statement :— 

“ August 16th, 1617. King James the First was at 
Ripon, on his way to Scotland, where he stopped all night, 
and lodged at a Mr. George Dawson's. After being ad- 
dressed by Thomas Proctor, Esq., the recorder, in a speech 
adapted to the occasion, he was presented by the mayor, 


in the name of the corporation, with a gilt bowl anda 


pair of Ripon spurs, of the value of five pounds, * which? 
(says an apparently contemporary manuscript) ‘ gave 
such contentment to his majesty, that his highness dig 
wear the same at his departure from the said town the 
day following.’” 

The following appears as a foot-note: — 

“ Ripon spurs were of such repute that ‘as true steel as 
Ripon rowels’ became proverbial when speaking of a mag 
of intrepidity, honesty, or fidelity.” 

In the quotation from the Staple of Newes your 
correspondent A. O. V. P. spells the name of the 
town Ripon, whereas I believe it is spelt by Ben 
Jonson Rippon. The same correspondent in his 
quotation from Davenant represents the wir 
headed with rowels, whereas the words as quoted 
by the late Mr, Walbran, in his Guide to Ripon, 
are,— 

“Whip me with wire, beaded with rowels of sharp 
Rippon spurs.” 

R. D. Dawson-Durrretp, LL.D, 
Hans Carve” (4" S. iv. 255.) — Your reply to 
Mr. CHARLES WYLIz’s query shows how lately 


Prior's coarse version of this story has been printed, 
The French version by La Fontaine has been re- 


| printed many times in the various editions of his 


Contes et Nouvelles, certainly as recently as 186] 


La Fontaine seems to have thought Rabelais 
the author of the tale, but it is much older. It 
first occurs in Poggio (tit. Annulus), and subse- 
quently in the Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles (No. x.); 
Ariosto (Sat. v.) ; the Nouvelle of Malespini (No. 89 
of Part 11.); and Rabelais (Pantagruel, lib, 1. 
c. 28). See Menagiana, ed. 1713, iii. 279. 

MOoLINI AND GREEN. 

27, King William Street, Strand. 


“Gave our” (4 §S. iv. 253.)—Perhaps, in 


| serious writing, this expression may be deemed an 


Americanism ; but it still lingers in the vernacular 
Mr. Barnes, in his Glos- 
sary of the Dorset dialect, thus explains it: — 

“ Give out. To give out; to give up a pursuit; to 
cease, from inability to hold on any longer; to fail, 
especially as a weak part. ‘My lags da begin to gie 
out.”” 


| And he has also illustrated it by one of the 
| sweetest of his sweet poems (first collection, 


p. 119), entitled “ Rivers don’t gi'e out.” 
C, W. Brnena™. 
Fastigrum (4 §, iv. 274.) —I think there is 
very good authority for holding that vestigeum, the 


| simple root of our word vestige, has very often, in 


the best writers, the meaning of relics, or remaws, 
especially in the plural. In Cicero, Tusculan. Dispy 
lib. iv. 2, we find “ Vestigia autem Pythagore- 
orum quamquam multa colligi possunt, re 
tamen utimur.” Again, De Legibus, lib. i. 2:— 
“Movemur enim nescio quo pacto locis ipsis, 
quibus eorum, quas diligimus, aut admiramut, 
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sunt vestigia.” Tacitus, Ann, “ Manebant 
diam tum vestigia morientis libertatis.” In the 
weof these words, put in apposition, I seem to 
we a sly allusion to the altered position of the 
tone. Once the crown of the building, I am 
lowered to the place of its foundation stone. For- 


| by some of the older inhabitants. 


merly the witness of a work completed, I am now 


but the solitary evidence that it has ever been. 


Mz. Brxenam will excuse me for remarking that | 


fastigium could never sustain ¢his meaning. 

; Epmunp Tew, M.A. 
The point of the inscription cited by Mr. Brne- 

nix consists in the antithesis between the former 

and present p sition or destination of the stone: 

“Onee aloft, now adown: I that was of old a 

pinnacle, am now become a foot-stool!” Thus 


the word “relic,” as suggested, is not required, | 


nor could it be signified by the term in question. 
Witiiam Bates. 
Birmingham. 
Store Attar (4 S. iv. 275.)—This object is 
not noticed in the Archaologia Cantiana. 


the following from Murray’s admirable Hand- 
book : — 

“In the garden of the vicarage at Stone is preserved 
an ancient altar (Brito-Roman ?), which, before its re- 
moval there, had, time out of mind, been kept in the 
church. It had figures of oxen on its four sides, only 
one of which is now perfect. At the foot is an iron ring, 
for securing the victims (?); and vestiges of the iron 
lining to the basin existed until very recently. ‘This 
altar seems to illustrate the name of the district, ‘Oxney,’ 
the cattle-island.” 

Grorce Bepo. 

6, Pulross Road, Brixton. 


Joun Moyixs (4" S. ii. 393.)—An abstract of | 


the will of “John Monyngs, Lieut. of the Castle 
of Dover,” is printed in Testamenta Vetusta 
(p. 742); from which it is clear that his wife was 
named Jane, that Hasted’s list of the Lieutenants 
of Dover Castle is incomplete, and that Bigland’s 
pedigree of Monins is inaccurate. Tew rs, 


F Mepicixat Sprine at Dutwicu (4 §. iv. 233, 
=84.)—I am well acquainted with Sydenham and | 
its neighbourhood—my first acquaintance with | 


it dating about the year 1820, and extending over 
many years. I believe there is some confusion 
between Dulwich and Sydenham in the account 
contributed by J. A. G. The old well at Syden- 


ham still existed in 1820, though already disused ; | 


and I believe that “The Green Man” was, at an 


earlier date, the sign of a house of entertainment | 


Q rn 
at Sydenham. There may have been a “ Green 


and a medicinal spring at Dulwich also; | 


but the comparatively imperfect knowledge which 
existed sixty or eighty years ago of the environs 
of London inclines me to doubt it. At that time 

the district now called Upper Sydenham, and 
at present closely built over, was open common, 


’ 


and is. still recognised as “ Sydenham Common’ 
I have heard 
my father say that he used to come out to Syden- 
ham Common for a field day with the Royal 
Artillery Volunteers of George IIL.’s time. I am 
the more inclined to think that the reference to 
Dulwich is a mistake of Brayley’s, because he is 
certainly wrong about Honour Oak. Honour Oak 
Hill, which takes its name from the old tree, lies 
to the right of the road leading down from the 


| highest part of Forest Hill to Peckham, and is 





The | 
only account I have seen of it, since Hasted’s, is | 
Wycherley, Addison, and other eminent poetical 


quite away from Dulwich. 
Nvurer DEvoONIENSIS. 


ANSWERS TO QueErreEs (1** 8S. x. 160; 4S. iv. 
117.)—The quotation by your correspondent T. R. 
may be found in a poem called the Shunamite, 
by the now forgotten “Thresher Poet” Stephen 
Duck; of whose poems (although only publicly 
read before her Majesty Queen Caroline at Wind- 
sor Castle on Sept. 11, 1730) a seventh edition 
was called for by the public before the end of 
that year. 

Like Shakespeare, Milton, Byron, Shelley, 
geniuses, poor Duck, from a short account of his 
life prefixed to his Works, appears to have been a 
fellow “almost damn’d in a fair wife,” “not 
being able to give his yoke-mate that satisfaction 
and content which a weak mind with a vigorous 
constitution is generally apt to do.” 

The following extracts from a copy “of an 
ingenious piece” of a contemporary poet on 
Stephen Duck may be here found interesting : — 

“Oh Duck! preferred by bounteous Queen, 

To cackle verse on Richmond Green ; * 
Wild Duck in genius! you on high 
Soar with bold wing: our rhyming fry \ 
Are tame ones, and not made to fly,” 
And again, by another hand: — 
*“ Old Homer, tho’ a bard divine 
(If not by fame bely’d), 
Stroll’d about Greece, old ballads sung, 
A beggar liv’d and dy’d, 
“ Fam‘d Milton, too, our British bard, 
Who as divinely wrote, 
Sang as an angel, but in vain, 
And dy’d not worth a groat. 
“ Thrice happy Duck! a milder fate 
Thy genius does attend : 
Well hast thou thresh’d thy barns and brains, 
To make a Queen thy friend.” 
H. H. 


Portsmouth. 


Benepictine Hostets at Oxrorp (4 S. iv. 
72, 244.)—Cleveland, in his History of the 
‘ourtenay Family, says that the Redvers, Earls 


* Queen Caroline granted Duck a pension of 30/. 
per annum, and a small house on Richmond Green to 


dwell in. (Vide title-page to the seventh edition of his 


Works.) 
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of Devon, bore for their arms “ Gules a griffin 
seizing a little beast or,” till the time of Richard, 
fifth earl (who died s. p. 1184), who changed the 
arms to “Or a lion rampant azure, armed and 
langued gules.” Might not this vague “little 
beast’ (which I have seen represented somewhat 
like a lizard) have dwindled into the “large 
roundiet ” mentioned by D. P. ? 
"  —Epmunp M. Boyne. 

Nost-Suitrine (4 §, iii, 597.) —“ The punish- 
ment of such libellers is fine and such corporal 
punishment as the Court in its discretion shall 
inflict.” (Hale, P.C. i. 196.) punishments 
occasion a mutilation by dismembering or cutting 
off the ears; others, for a lasting stigma on the 
offender, by slitting his nostrils. (Blackstone, 
iv. 377.) Punishments of mutilation, though not 
quite unknown to the English law, had been of 
rare occurrence, principally under sentence of the 
Star Chamber. (Hallam, Const. Hist. ch. viii.) 
But Oates lost his ears forty years after the aboli- 
tion of the Star Chamber. 

George Selwyn, seeing Wilkes listening to the 
reading of the king’s speech before delivery, quoted 
from the Duaciad :— 


**So may the fates preserve the ears you lend,” 


Son 


Mason wrote :— 
“ Witness ye Halls, yi Johnsons, Scotts, Shebbeares, 
Hark to my call, for some of you have ears.” 
So Junius, in hi preface: “ Cutting of ears and 
noses might still be inflicted by a resolute judge.” 
In 1770, therefore, such punishments existed 
nm terrorem, although they were not actually in- 
flicted. Have they ever been actually abolished 
by statute ? Could Sir A. Cockburn order such a 
punishment now ! J. Wirxrss, B.C.L. 


FRaANKING Newspapers (4 §, iy. 216.)—The 
following extracts from Timperley’s Dictionary of 
Printers and Printing may prove interesting to 
R.M.B. :— 

“1763. An Act was pa 
be sent and received fre« 


i 
’s 


ssed permitting newspapers to 

by members of both Houses of 
Parliament, provided they ‘ were red on the outside 
by the hand of the member,’ or ‘directed to any member 
at any place whereof he should have given notice, in 
writing, to the Post-Master General.’ ” 

* 1802, June 22. An Act was passed for regulating the 
franking and postage of newspapers. By this Act the 
regulation requiring members of Parliament to give 
notice of the place to which newspapers might be ad- 
dressed to them fell into disuse, and if a member's name 
only appeared upon the cover, they were sent free to all 
parts of the United Kingdom. The free transmission of 
newspapers by the post was thus virtually thrown open 
to the public, and the origin of the establishment of 
agents amongst printers, booksellers, and others, for the 
supply of newspapers by post, may be dated from this 


period. 
F. N. G. 


CospnuamM Famity (4 8. iv. 197.)\—Hermen- 
TRUDE will find that Sir Ralph Cobham, whose 
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[4™ S. IV. Ocr, 28, 49, 

i 
widow, Mary de Roos, married Thomas of Brothe, 
ton, Earl of Nowfolk, was a younger son of & 
John Cobham, of Cobham, a Baron of the R. 
chequer, who died 1300. Their son, Sir Joba, 
made his estate to Edward IIL, and died gy 
1377. (Vide Blometield’s Norfolk, ii. 230,) if 
appears to have relinquished his paternal coat for 
Arg. a lion rampant, checky or and az., langued 
and armed gules. 

The first of the Devonshire family was a brothe 
of the above Sir Ralph—John Cobham, of Black. 
borough, in right of his wife Amicia, daughty 
and heir of James Bolhay. (Pole’s De von.) 

There is an imperfect pedigree—wanting the 
page with the stem itself—in Glover's hand at the 
end of Harl. MS. 6157, which seems to have bee 
compiled, with the assistance of his notes, from 
the family chartulary (printed in Coll, Top, 4 
Gen.) This gives the branches of Sterborough 
and Blackborough, but the former is not alte 
gether satisfactory, and a better pedigree will hk 
found at the end of one of the volumes of Si 
Harris Nicolas’s useful Index Heredum in Ingu- 
sitiontbus post-morte m (Add. MSS. 19,704-8), 
There is a good account of the Cobhams by Thynne 
in Holinshed’s Chron. iii. 1499, and pedigrees by 
Glover (Harl. MS. 807, 79b), and by Hasted 
(Add. MS. 16,279.) A. S. Exns. 

Brompton. 

“Brorep Harr”: 1 Tor. um. 9 (4" 8, iv 
251.)—I send you the reading of this passage 
from all the old large folios within my reach :— 

1566. London, Queen’s Printer, “ broydred.” 

1568. London, Queen’s Printer, “ brayded.” 

1572. London, Queen's Printer, “ braydred.” 

1578. London, Queen’s Printer, “ broided.” 

1595. London, Queen’s Printer, “ braided.” 

1602. London, Queen’s Printer, “ braided.” 

1611, London, King’s Printer, “ broided.” 

1638. Cambridge, University Printer, “ broidred.” 

1674. Cambridge, University Printer, “ broidred.” 

1679. Amsterdam, “ broidred.” : 

The present equivalent of the old “ broided 
is certainly “ braided.” E.V. 

There can be no doubt that in 1 Tim. il 4 
broidered has crept into the later editions of the 
Authorised Version by a printer’s error. I have 
called attention to this fact in my Bible Word- 
Book. In the edition of 1611 the reading IS 
broided. The Cambridge edition of 1637 1s the 
first in which I have met with broidred, but it 
may possibly occur earlier. The true reading 
is retained at least as late as 1630 in Barker's 
Bible. That the misprint is an easy one 1s evr 
dent from the fact that in 1 Pet. ii. 3, broyded, 
which is the reading of the Geneva New Teste 
ment of 1557, and which is retained at least # 
late as the edition of 1579, becomes broidered 0 
the edition of 1599. That broided, which signifies 
braided or plaited, was intentionally ne 
broidered, which signifies embroidered, or that 
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two words had the same meaning, I cannot allow. 
Itis to be regretted that Mr. CowPER or any one 
dhould have thought it advisable to sacrifice ac- 
eamey to consistency in retaining the reading 
yoidered, which isa mere corruption. In illus- 
tration of the usage of broided I have quoted from 
Tyrwhitt’s Chaucer, Cante rbury Tales, 1, 1051:— 
" ##lire yelwe here was broided in a tresse.” 
Witt Atpis WRrieHT. 

Trin. Coll. Cambridge. 

“NorcneD "Prentices” (4° S, iv. 196, 285.) 
Not having Dryden at hand, I cannot refer to the 
text; but it seems to me pretty evident that by 
the term “notched *prentices” he alludes to the 
indentures by which apprentices are bound to 
their masters; which, as every one knows, are 
cut irregularly at the top, and so might be called 
“notched.” F.C. HH. 


Your correspondent James K. inquires as to 
chastisement inflicted of old time by masters on 
their “’prentices.” Some of your readers will be 
able, I trust, to throw light on this not uninter- 
esting question. But the masters (at least in 
London) were not left to rely on their own phy- 
sical strength; there was Bridewell, and there 
were beadles in it. In what way and with what 
instruments were the whippings administered in 
Bridewell? Perhaps some survivor of the old 
time could tell us from experience even now. 
Whether the comparative disuse of the birch with 

wn boys is a gain or a loss, let those who best 

ww the rising generation tell us. Suffer me to 
put one question to those who hold that it “ de- 
ee ant” Sapiaite ” big youths to birch them. 
Nowhere has the birch rod been wielded with less 
regard to age and size than at Eton. Has any- 
body ever observed Eton youths to be wanting in 
spirit or in sense of dignity ? With an ercess of 
those qualities Etonians have been very freely and 
reasonably charged. “ JosEPn.” 


MEAOE (4° S, iv. 294.)—There can be no 
mason for inventing a new sense for this word. 
It is not easy to see in what relevant sense it is 
said to be “accented like uéAcss:” they are both ac- 
cented as is natural to them as indepen lent words. 
The Septuagint is of course no authority; and the 
Vulgate renders the word carmen, which is also 
qute consistent with our version. JWowrning is no 
syhonyme for misery; it means here a mourning 
song. In the Hecuba pédos yoepdv, “a sad song,’ 
ls at least as good as “a sad misery.” In the 
Trachinic, Dindorf reads réAca, not perce. In the 

ppolytus, where the words mdéea péAea occur in 
‘onjunction, it is evident that uéaea not only 

may,” but must be an adjective. © Lyrretton. 

} I take this to be a very comprehensive term 
» €xpressing almost the summum genus of 

terything connected with harmony, whether of 


| tion respecting St. Alkelda. 


| 
| 
| 
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words or sounds. It is used not only of poetry 
but of music also—the tune as well as the words to 
which it is set. The ,édos yocpdy of Euripides, 
Hee, 82, and the “longum melos” of Horace, 
Carm. iii. 4, may justly, I think, be rendered dirge 
=a pensive, mournful strain, in which, of course, 
the notion of misery or grief is necessarily in- 
volved. I doubt much if it is ever used abstract- 
edly of misery, or without some connection with 
poetry or music, The name of the tragic muse, 
Melpomene, & péAxrw i wéAos—seems to support 
the view suggested by W. B. C. 
Epuunp Tew, M.A. 

Patching Rectory, Arundel. 

Tae “ Lapy’s Last Srakr” | iv. 116, 
504.) — This celebrated picture, originally called 
“ Piquet, or Virtue in Danger,” belongs to the 
Earl of Charlemont, for whose grandfather Ho- 
garth painted it. (See Nichol’s and Steevens’s 
Hogarth, 4to, 1808.) It has never been out of the 
possession of the family, and is now at his lord- 
ship’s Villa Marino, near Dublin, with other works 
of Hogarth. Wee 


Scurtter: “ Toe Sone or THE Bett” (4 S. 
iv. 277.)—A close and poetical version of this in- 
imitable lyric was executed by the late William 
Sotheby. See his Jtaly and other Poems, small 8vo, 
London (Murray), 1828, p. 225. 

VintiAM Bates. 


jth ¢. 


Ny 


Jem tHE Penman (4** S. iv. 277.)—As an 
editorial reply has placed on record, in such a 
ras “N, & Q.,” the fact that this convicted 

‘oundrel and forger had actually been called to 
the English Bar, I think that, for the credit of 
the Inner Temple and of the Home Circuit, the 
Masters of the Bench of that ancient and honour- 
able Society ought to explain, through the same 
channel, how this came to happen. 

It is incredible that a man of the criminal 
classes should have found his way to such a rank 
without detection: it is equally incredible that 
one who belonged clsiediiy to the higher or 
middle classes of society should, after his call, 
have sunk, not merely into casual crime, but into 
the habitual degradation of the “ flash-ken.” 

A BARRISTER. 


paper 


Inner Temple. 

Sr. Atxetpa (4 S. iv. 297.) —I fear there is 
no hope of recovering any particulars of the life 
or martyrdom of this saint. She is called also 
Alkilda, and Athilda, and her festival is on the 
28th of March. I regret tu be unable to supply 
Dr. Dawson Durrrecp with any further informa- 
F. C. H. 


Lrevt.-Cotonet Cotiyer (4 8. iv. 157.)— 
Mr. Epmunp M. Boye will find the arms of 
Colonel Thomas Collier, Lieut.-Governor of Jer- 
sey, in 1703, depicted and described in J. Ber- 
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trand Payne's Armorial of Jersey, pp. 18-19. The | 


arms are sculptured on the keystone of an arch in 
Elizabeth Castle, in that island. Colonel Collier 
died in 1715, and was buried in the church of 
St. Helier. C 2SARIENSIS. 


Priytep Grants or Arms (34 S. xi. 199, Xe.) 
I wish to add the following to the list I have 
already contributed to “N. & Q.”:— 

Bacon, Sir Nicholas, February 23, 1568.—Vicecomites 
Norfolcie, 1843, 4to. 

In the Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica a 
very interesting collection of grants, confirmations, 
and exemplifications of arms have been printed: 
a list of which would only take up much space in 
your paper, I therefore refer your readers to that 
excellent work, G. W. M. 

Visttor’s Maxim (4 S, iv. 272.)—I do not 
know whether I am right in thinking that such a 

roverb as that to which M. D. refers, of a guest 
Geant a bore after a visit of three days, would 
more particularly be found among nations such 
as the English, that are self-reliant; and who, as 
a rule, have no difficulty in filling up their hours 
pleasantly and profitably. So much is this the 
case, that we have had to borrow the word ennui 
from our neighbours, for our active and practical 
lives allow no time for such an idea to arise 
among us. In the early age of the Romans, when 
the conquest of the world was still before them, 
they were like ourselves in this; and, therefore, 
the proverb appears to have circulated among 
them as it is found in Plautus (Mil. Glor. 11. 
i. 146): — 

“ Hospes nullus tam in amici hospitium divorti potest, 

Quin, ubi tridaum ibi continuum fuerit, jam odiosus 

siet. 

I should expect that the proverb may be found 
among the Germans, and not among the French 
or Italians. I am, however, possibly refining too 
much, and, if the French a Italians have natu- 
ralised the proverb, shall not be surprised if 1 am 
told that my theory is without foundation. Had 
the Romans any word that precisely expresses 
ennui? I see that Riddle and Arnold in their 
English-Latin Lexicon give “temporis molestia,” 
and “ tedium” to express the idea. 

Cravururp Tait Ramacr. 


An Irisn Anecpote (4 S. iy. 271.) — The 
anecdote given by your venerable correspondent 
E. L. 8. (diu vivat) is not peculiarly Irish; I send 
you the following English one to match : — Soon 
after the completion of Lord Byron’s Don Juan, 
calling upon a spinster lady “of a certain age,” I 
met at the door an evangelical clergyman, bene- 
ficed in the diocese of Ely (now deceased), who 
was just leaving. On the drawing-room table I 
found a copy of Don Juan, and on hastily turning 
over the leaves I observed that a pencil mark in 
the margin was drawn against the naughty 








stanzas. I expressed my surprise at the extent ¢ 
the lady’s reading, upon which she replied, —« My 
friend, whom you met at the door, has lent m 
| the book, but he has marked all the passages 
which he says I am not to read.” E. V, 


The method employed by Mrs. Lord for guar. 
|ing the morals of her young-lady subscriber 
| though amusingly original, may be paralleled by 
' the simplicity of a learned editor to whom Lon 
| Byron refers, and who, influenced doubtless by ap 
overflowing regard for the purity of school-boys 
for whom his book was intended, produced a 
expurgated edition of Martial; but who, pitying 
the maimed condition to which he had thus mn. 
duced his author, placed all the obnoxious epi- 
grams together at the end of the volume; thus, 
as Byron says, saving the trouble of an index. 


W. B.C. 


Betts For Dissentine Cures (4 §, iv. 55, 
82, 123, 267.) —From a notice in the Weekly News 
of October 2, 1869, I glean that a peal of eight 
bells has lately been founded by Mr. John 
Murphy, of Dublin, for the Roman Catholic 
Cathedral in Thurles, and that the Archbishop of 
Cashel has pronounced this peal to be the largest 
and best in the kingdom. J, G, 

Hull. 





{Hiscellaneaus. 


To ovr Reavers.—It has frequently been urged upm 
us that “N. & Q.” having become the recognized Medina 
of Intercommunication between all who are engaged ia 
literary pursuits and inquiries, greater space should ke 
devoted in it to Literary Intelligence and the Sayings and 
Doings of the World of Letters, so that all who an 
interested in such matters might find in its columns early 
announcements of a new Volume by Froude, a new Poem 





by Tennyson, or a new Handbook by Murray. 

This suggestion has recently been renewed by many, whose 
views and wishes are entitled to every attention. We have 
therefore determined to act upon it ; and that, in 80 doing, 
we may not encroach upon the space devoted to our Cor 
respondents, we shall from time to time give an increased 
number of pages, so as to meet the requirements of all ow 


Sriends. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


History of the Norman Kings of England, from a New 
Collation of the Contemporary Chronicles. By Thomas 
Cobbe. (Longmans. 8vo.) 

Mr. Cobbe does not mean by a “collation of the cot 
temporary chronicles” that which is ordinarily under- 
stood by the word “ collation "—a comparison, namely, 
the printed chronicles with the original manuscripts 
He has merely read the historical printed authorities for 
himself, and, comparing each one with the others, 
drawn his history out of them all. In this respect be 
differs from Hume, and perhaps from some later histor 
cal writers, Hume is stated to have written the early 
part of his history from the pages of Carte, and to hart 
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ett” 

Carte’s references to his own chapters. Mr. 
has gone honestly to the printed works of “ those 
sts who lived among the — = scenes oa 
ibe,” “] discharge myselt,” he says, “of un- 
eB i amuaations ty later chroniclers, of the 
called ‘ philosophies of history,’ and of rhetorical 
which involve the false with the true, I 
wek,” he adds, “ to be accurate and clear, rather than 
nt.” Such is the author’s own account of his 
materials and of his style. The book details the inci- 
dents of the reigns of the Conqueror, of “the ruffian 
Rafus,” of Henry I. and Stephen. Their successive sway 
comprised eighty-eight years of hideous trouble, calamity, 
and oppression—years scarcely to be paralleled in modern 
history for the ineffable woe which they brought upon 
the suffering subjects of these incompetent kings. The 
sad tale is told by Mr. Cobbe in a way which will attract 
readers. It may also excite controversy, but with that 
we have nothing to do. The book has qualities which 
atitle it to the attention of all inquirers, and as such we 
commend it. The following summary of the character of 
William Rufus will show at once the author’s style and 

mode of composition : — 
“A man of square form, well set : ! 
vellow-red hair: an open brow, and eyes of different 
shades variegated with glittering specks. Though not 


food and drink, One who railed at his own faults, and 
hoped by a jest to parry shame. cilion 
contemptuous ; threatening in aspect, apt to assail with 
coarse language and ferocious voice. ‘He feared God 
but little, and man not at all.’ Of one virtue, it would 
sem, self-confidence : of one grace, faith in the honour of 
knighthood : of one talent, yet without that supplement- 
ing genius which could combine his projects. His ima- 
gination large, his powers mean. Squandering enormous 
revenues, he effected no great thing. ‘The Hall at West- 
minster was not half the size he had planned.’ His 
daring great: his spirit how paltry! Some fifty Eng- 
lish gentlemen, charged with killing venison, baving 
passed the ordeal by fire,‘God is no righteous judge,’ 
said he, ‘that would let such go scathless.’ He would 
not put on hosen that had cost three shillings. ‘ How 
long, you baseborn, has the king worn clothes so cheap ? 
Fetch me a pair worth a silver mark at least !’” 

To this passage are affixed the authorities “W. Malm. 
de Gestis RK. iv. 1. - Hunt. - Eadmer. - W. Malm.” The 
tditions and pages should have been added: a remark 
which applies to the whole book, except the preface. 


Portraits of Yorkshire Worthies. Selected from the 
National Exhibition of Works of Art at Leeds, 1868. 
With Biographical Notes. Edited by Edward Hail- 
stone, Esq., F.S.A. In Two Volumes. (Cundall & 
Fleming.) 

No one can doubt that Mr. Hailstone is entitled to 
great credit for the suggestion that an exhibition of dis- 
tinguished Yorkshiremen should form a distinctive feature 
of the Leeds Exhibition of 1868, and, his suggestion 
being adopted, for the zeal with which he laboured to 
secure its successful accomplishment. Having gathered 
an assemblage of portraits of county worthies, such as no 
other county than Yorkshire—which has well been de- 
fined “an epitome of England” —could produce, he 
deserves additional credit for preserving in the work 

re us so striking a memorial of that Exhibition in 
the shape of two hundred photographic copies of the most 
interesting portraits. These have been executed by 

Messrs, Cundall and Fleming; and though, owing to the 

difieulties inseparable from copying oil-paintings, many 





of florid skin and | 


In public supercilious, - 





of them fail to give adequate representations of the ori- 
ginals, they are still of great interest and value as records 
of authentic pictures. Mr. Hailstone’s biographical 
sketches will add greatly to the just pride which every 
Yorkshireman must feel in this tribute to the interest 
and importance of his native county. 


The Statutes of Henry VII. An Exact Fac-simile from 
the very rare Original printed by Caxton in 1489. 
Edited, with Notes and Introduction, by John Rae, 
(Hotten.) 

A beautifully executed fac-simile of one of Caxton’s 
later productions, of such extreme rarity that only three 
copies are known to be in existence, viz., one in the 
library of the Inner Temple, a second belonging to Earl 
Spencer, and the third—the finest of the three, and from 
which the present fac-simile has been made—in the Gren- 
ville Library in the British Museum. To the admirers 
of the glorious old printer, to whom English literature 
owes so much, this volume will be a welcome one; while 
judicious readers will find in the various enactments 
many contributions to the history of our language, and 
many curious illustrations of manners and social progress. 
The editor’s Introduction and Notes are just what the 
book required. 


| The Complete Works of Edmund Spenser, edited from the 
large and of protuberant belly, of great strength and 

hardibood: when angered, stammering in speech. At | 
table among his intimates, loose in talk, free to excess in | 


Original Editions and MSS, by R. Morris. 

Memoir by J. W. Hales, M.A. (Macmillan.) 

We have here in a very compact form an edition of 
the works of Edmund Spenser, “the Poets’ Poet,” beau- 
tifully printed, and published at a price which places 
it within the reach of readers of all classes. While the 
works have been edited with a care calculated to render 
the book satisfactory to all scholars, they are accom- 
panied by a new Life of the Poet, and rendered complete 
by Notes and a Glossary. 


The Whole Works of William Browne, of Tavistock, and 
of the Inner Temple ; now first collected and edited, with 
a Life of the Poet and Notes by W. Carew Hazlitt. 
The Second Volume. (Printed for the Roxburghe 
Library.) 


With a 


This new volume completes the works of this Devon- 
shire worthy, and contains the conclusion of his Britan- 
nia’s Pastorals; The Shepherd's Pipe; the [nner Temple 
Masque; his Love Poems; Odes, Songs, and Sonnets; 
Epistles; Elegies; Visions; Epigrams, Epitaphs; Para- 
phrases; Miscellaneous Pieces; Commendatory Verses ; 
and lastly, an Index, into which the editor has intro- 
duced some topographical and miscellaneous notes by 
Mr. John Shelly of Plymouth. 

Books Recetvep :— 
Facts and Dates on the Leading Events in Sacred and 

Profane History, and the principal Fucts in the various 

Physical Sciences, The Memory being aided throughout 

by a simple and natural Method. By the Rev. A. 

Mackay, LL.D. &c. (Blackwood.) 

Testing the homely proverb, “ the proof of the pudding 
is in the eating,” the present ingenious system of Mne- 
monics must be pronounced a success, as Dr. Mackay 
assures us many of the most distinguished educationists 
in the Scottish capital have expressed their cordial ap- 
proval of it and its adaptability to school purposes. 





Extracts from Cicero, Narrative and Descriptive, with 
English Notes, by Henry Walford, M.A. Clarendon 
Press Series. (Macmillan.) 

Intended to supply a short and easy text-book, in- 
teresting in itself, and sufficiently easy to follow Cornelius 

Nepos and Cesar. 
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Epitaphs and Epigrams—Curious, Quaint, and Amusing. | 


From various sources, (Palmer.) 


A neatly-printed little volame, the two portions of 
which are so markedly distinct that the compiler ought 
to have adopted for his motto “ From grave to gay.” 
Both epigrams and epitaphs are indexed—a good feature 
in all books of this kind. 


Tue QuarRTERLY Review just issued contains, in ad- 
dition to the articles “Higher and Lower Animals,” 
and “Water Supply of London,” the political papers, 
“Reconstruction of the Irish Church,” and “ The Past 
and Future of Conservative Policy,” several articles of 
great literary interest, besides that on the “ Byron Mys- 
tery,” to which we have elsewhere referred, namely, one 
on “Lord Lytton’s Horace,” one on “Sacerdotal Celi- 
bacy,” an admirable Sketch of “ Isaac Barrow,” and a 
very important paper on “Islam,” a companion article 
to and obviously from the same pen as that on “ The 
Talmud,” which created such a sensation when it ap- 
peared, about this time two years. 


Lirerary Searcuers At Doctors’ Commons.—We 
are pleased to learn that the Chief Judge of the Court of 
Probate has assigned a new and very commodious apart- 
ment at Doctors’ Commons for the use of literary 
searchers, The inconveniences of the former room have 
been submitted to without murmur, in full faith that in 
due time the pledge given by Sir Cresswell Cresswell 


would be fulfilled; and it is very much to the credit of 


Lord Penzance that it bas been so, without any further 
urging. The influence of the admission of literary in- 
quirers to Doctors’ Commons is beginning to be very 
palpably felt. We observe it continually in greater 
accuracy of statement in historical and genealogical pub- 
lications; and enlarged accommodation will lead to its 
development in many fresh quarters. 


Tur Byron Scanpat,—The writer of the interesting 
article on this subject in The Quarterly—which includes 
many unpublished extracts from letters, &c.—has com- 

letely succeeded in vindicating Mrs. Leigh from the 

orrible charge so improperly and thoughtlessly brought 
forward in Mrs, Stowe’s narrative. On the other hand, 
his endeavours to exonerate Byron from the mysterious 
offence which, in the opinion of Lady Byron's legal 
advisers, “rendered a reconciliation impossible,” are, in 
our opinion, far from successful ; while, in his anxiety to 
defend the noble poet, he does scan‘ justice to Lady Byron. 


AvrTos1oGcraPpny or Epwarp Wortiey Montacu.— 
If our readers were surprised by the announcement made 
a few weeks since of the intended publication of the Auto- 
biography of “ Florry” Macdonald, their surprise will 

robably be still greater when they hear that the world 
is shortly to be gratified by the Autobiography of that 
mst eccentric of all eccentrics, Edward Wortley Mon- 
tagu. The public will in both cases examine carefully 
the evidence in support of the genuineness of these inter- 
esting additions to our biographical stores. 


Tue Discovery or Junius, so often announced, has 
at length, The Academy believes, been placed beyond 
doubt by the researches of the Hon. Edward Twisleton, 
who has for the first time called in the aid of a scientific 
expert in handwriting, the well-known M. Chabot. The 
results will shortly be made public, together with fac- 
similes of the autographs of Junius's letters to Woodfall 
and George Grenville. The document referred to we 
believe to be one which had considerable influence in 
confirming the belief which Lord Brougham at one time 
entertained as to Junius, though at a later period “ The 
Chancellor said, ‘I doubt.’” 


——————__ 
Tue Leign Hust Memoria, at Kengar Guxay, 
was unveiled on Tuesday morning, when Lord HI 
paid a graceful and appropriate tribute to the 
and genius of Leigh Hunt. It consists of an admirable 
bust of the poet, by Mr. Durham, who has Most succes. 
fully caught the genial expression of one Whose marke 
characteristic is well described in the quotation, from his 
own writings, engraved beneath the bust — 
“ write me as one 
That loves his fe!low men.” 
In addition to many of the personal friends and family ¢ 
Leigh Hunt, many of the subscribers to the memoria 
were present; and the attendance would doubtless hay 
been much larger, but for the unfavourable state of the 
weather. 


City or Lonpon Lisrary ANv Museum.—The Cout 
of Common Council, on Sept. 16, 1869, having recognised 
the great importance of establishing a Library and My 
seum worthy of the City of London, which is to be erected 
at the eastern end of the Guildhall, the Building Com- 
mittee are now actively engaged in eliciting informatiq 
respecting the practical arrangement for both depart. 
ments, For this purpose a deputation, during the past 
week, visited the British Museum, the Record Office, the 
Temple and Lambeth libraries. We may also add that 
the Ninth Supplement to the Catalogue of the Library of 
the Corporation has this week been issued to the cirie 
body. 


GARTER Krxc or Arms,—All who know Mr, Albert 
4V. Woods, Lancaster Herald, will share the satisfac 
tion which we have in announcing that he has ben 
appointed to succeed his old friend, Sir Charles Young, a 
Garter King of Arms. 


Tue Hox, Mrs, Norton has published a denial that 
she is “the author, or knows who is the author,” ¢ 
the very severe article on Mrs. Stowe’s “True Story” 
which appeared in The Times of the 30th of August. 

Messrs. LoneGMAN, in addition to the important works 
already announced in these columns, wili shortly issue two 
volumes of “The Speeches, 1817-1841, and Despatches 
presented to Parliament by Earl Russell, with Introduce 
tion by his Lordship ; ” “ The Archbishop of Westminster's 
Pastoral Letter to his Clergy on the (Ecumenical Council 
and the Infallibility of the Roman Pontiff ;" “ The Nie 
machean Ethies of Aristotle,” newly translated by Robert 
Williams, M.A., and “ Traces of History in the Names of 
Places,” &c., by Flavell Edmunds. 

Mr. Merray’s List or New Books for the coming 
season contains many of great interest; among other, 
“ Lord Elgin’s Correspondence,” edited by Mr. Walrond; 
“The Discovery of the Great West,” by Francis Park- 
man, in which are related the exploits and <dventures 
the first explorers of the valley of the Mississippi; “At 
Home with the Bretons,” by Mrs. Palliser ; Mr. Lock’ 
“ Personal Narrative of his Three Weeks’ Imprisonment 
at Pekin;” Mr. Van Lennep’s “Missionary Travels it 
Little-known Parts of Asia Minor”; “ Scrambles among 
the Alps,” by Edward Whymper; “ The Rob Roy 0 
the Jordan, Nile, Red Sea, and Gennesareth,” by Mr. 
Macgregor ; “ The Handwriting of Junius,” by the Hoa. 
E. Twistleton” ; “The Talmud,” by Mr. Deutsch ; “Oat 
Ironclad Ships,” by Mr. Reed, Chief Constructor of the 
Navy; Dr. Percy’s “ Metallurgy of Gold, Silver, | 
&e.”; Completion of Von Sybel’s “ History of Europe 
during the French Revolution,” translated by Professor 
Perry; “ A New Series of Contributions to the Literature 
of Art,” by Sir Charles Eastlake; and a great num 
of new and improved Editions of Books, which bare 
established their popularity. 
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—— 
Messrs. Moxon announce, under the title of « “ Royal 
* Book,” a splendid volume on Windsor Castle illus- 
tated by thirty photographs, printed in permanent 
colours, with descriptive text by Her Majesty’s Librarian, 
the lamented Mr. Woodward ; Gustave Doré’s Illustra- 
tins of Thomas Hood ; Mr. Seccombe’s Etchings illus- 
tutive of Hood’s Golden Legend, “ Miss Kilmansegg and 
ber precious Leg ;” two unpublished Plays by Hood ; a 
new Life of Shelley by Mr. Rossetti, accompanying a 
arefully revised edition of his works; and, lastly, what 
ises to be a work of considerable utility, Haydn’s 


«Universal Index of Biography from the Creation to the | 


present Time,” edited by Mr. Bertrand Payne. 


Messrs, RivrxGTon’s announcements commence with 
a volume destined to excite considerable attention, an 
guthorised translation from the German of “ The Pope and 
the Council,” by Janus. “The Story of the Gospels, in a 
single narrative, combined from the Four Evangelists, 
sowing in a new translation their unity;” “ Brigh- 
stone Sermons,” by George Moberly, D.C.L., Bishop- 


Elect of Sarum ; “ Bible Readings for Family Prayer,” by | 
the Rev. W. H. Ridley, M.A ; Mr. Liddon’s interesting | 


sketch of “ Walter Kerr Hamilton, Bishop of Salisbury,” 
mprinted from The Guardian; An “Attempt to Deter- 
mine John Wesley's Place in Church History, with the 
aid of facts and documents unknown to or unnoticed by 
his biographers,” by R. Denny-Urlin, M.R.I.A.; and a 
“Dictionary of Doctrinal and Historical Theology by 
various Writers,” edited by the Rev. Jobn Henry Blunt, 
M.A, F.S.A., editor of the “ Annotated Book of Common 
Prayer,” imp. 8vo, Part 1, containing A—K., are among 
the other works to be issued by the same house. 


} 
Mrsszs. MACMILLAN announce as a new volume of 


The Sunday Library, “ Alfred the Great,’ by Thomas 
Hughes ; “ Albrecht Durer of Nurnberg’: his Life, Let- 
ters, and Works,” by Mr. C. Heaton, with Photographic 
and Autotype Illustrations ;” “The British Expedition 
to Abyssinia,” by Captain Hozier; and “Tales of Old 
Travel re-narrated by Henry Kingsley.” 


Mzssrs. Buackwoop’s most important announce- 
ments are, “ The Poems of Ossian: the Gaelic Text, with 
anew and literal English Translation,” by the Rev. A. 
Clerk, 2 vols. 8vo; “ Historical Sketches of the Reign of 
George II,” by Mrs. Oliphant, author of the “Life of 
Edward Irving,” 2 vols. 8vo; “ On Fiction as a Means of 
my Education,” by the Hon. Lord Neaves; Vols. V. 

‘VI. of Mr. Burton’s “ History of Scotland from Agri- 
cola’s Invasion to the Revolution of 1688”; and ** As 
regards Protoplasm in relation to Professor Huxley’s 
Essay on the Physical Basis of Life,” by J. H. Stirling, 
tuthor of “ The Secret of Hegel.” - 


; Messrs, Trisner announce for early publication 
De Entlom Writers, preceded by a view of Emblem 

Book iterature down to 1616,” by Henry Green, M.A. ; 
The Gold Fields and Mineral Districts of Victoria,” by 

« -R.B. Smyth ; a Second Series of BaronVan De Weyer’s 
‘Choix @Opuscules Philosophiques, Historiques, Poli- 
hques et Littéraires ;” “A Translation of the Ethics and 
of B. de Spinoza, with Life and Summary of his 


ines”; “The Coins of the Pathan Sultans of Delhi, | ® 


AD. 1193-1534,” by Edward Thomas ; and by the same 
wer, two volumes of “ Essays on Indian Antiquities,’’ 
—s the entire range of the discoveries of James 
rinsep, 


pdttaans. Hurst & Buackxerr will issue next week 
Liveries oe “ Debenham’s Vow,” by Miss Amelia B. 
ar author of “ Barbara’s History,” &c., in three 


Messrs. GROOMBRIDGE have ready “ An Introduction 
on the Science of Heat,” by T. A. Orme ; and “The 
Mother’s Recompense,” by Grace Aguilar, new edition. 


Messrs. Hoge & Son have in the press “ A Dictionary 
of Ritual and other Ecclesiastical Terms, by the Rev. 
F. G, Lee, D.C.L.; and, by the same author, “The Ma- 
nuale Clericorum : a Guide for the Reverent and Decent 
Celebration of Divine Service.” 

Mr. Bentiey will publish, in the course of a few days 
“ The Life of Mary Russell Mitford, told in her Letters to 
her Friends: containing Sketches and Anecdotes of her 
most celebrated Contemporaries,” 

Mr. Horren announces, under the title of Piccadilly, 
Past and Present,” a work upon which he, originally in 
conjunction with the late Mr. Dudley Costello, has been 
engaged for many years. F 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and addresses 
are given for that purpose: — 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF WILLIAM JERDAN. In 4 Vols. 
MEN wHom I HAVE KNow’N, by William Jerdan. 
Five YEARS AT AN ENGLisnH UNiversiTy (Cambridge 

Astor Bristed. 

Wanted by the Rev, John Pickford, M.A. Bolton Percy, near 
Tadcaster, Yorkshire. 


. by Charles 


AN ELEGY ON THE DEATH OF LADY ASGILL, by Richard Gardiner 


Wanted by ¥r. C. R. Colvile, Lullington, Burton-on-Trent. 


| Cowrer’s HisTorY OF MILLWALL (in Poplar Parish, Middlesex). 


Wanted by Mr. Charles Mason, 3, Gloucester Crescent, Hyde Park. 
Prescott’s HisToRY OF FERDINAND AND ISABELLA. Vol. III 
Bentley, 1839. 
Wanted by Mr. E. Walford, Hampstead, N.W. 


Drppry's BIBLIOGRAPHICAL DECAMERON. 3 Vols. 
four. 3 Vols. 


| SHAKESPEARE’S Poems. First Edition, 1640 


MILTON’s PARADISE Lost. First Edition. 1667. 

HowTer’s History OF DoNcASTER. 2 Vols. folio. 

WHITAKER'S HISTORY OF CRAVEN. 

AvuBREY's HISTORY OF SURREY. 5 Vols. 

THURSTON'S HISTORY OF NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. Folio. 

BAKER'S HisToRY OF NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 2 Vols. folio. 

Wanted by Mr. Thomas Beet, Bookseller, 15, Conduit Street, 
ond Street, W. 


Tue KING OF THE PEAK. 
Wanted by Messrs. E. Clulow 4_Son, Derby. 


Potices ta Corresponvents. 


UNIVERSAL CATALOGUE OF ART Books. All Additions and Cor- 


rections should be addressed to the Editor, South Kensington Museum, 


London, W. 
LITERARY News. Jn consequence of the amount of Literary Intelli- 


| gence which has reached us this week, we have been compelled to omit 


our Notes on Mr. Wykeham Martin's Leeds Castle; Mr. Mayur's edi- 


| tion of Baker's History of St. John's College, Cambridge,and several 
| other books of interest. 


J. F. F. Tennyson's allusion is to Margaret Roper, daughter of Sir 
Thomas More. 
W. T. M. (Centenarianism) is thanked, and referred to our 3rd 8S. xii. 


| 321, where he will find the particulars which we obtained in confirma- 


tion that Mr. Plank was one hundred years and ten days old at the time 
of his death. 

W. D. CN York) will see by reference to the Cambridge Shake- 
speare, vii. that he has been anticipated in suggesting “ Uranus” sor 
runaways" in Romeo and Juliet, Act ILI. Sc. 2. 

AIKIN Irvine. Jf our Correspondent will again refer to“ N. & Q.” 
2nd 8. iii. 478, he will find that the date of Watson's True Relation of 
Faction begun at Wisbich is 1601, and that it only fetched 10s. 

E. L. H. Tew. There w no separate work on Baron di Rullecourt's 
assault on the Island of Jersey in 1781. The most extend d notice of it 
appeared in the Annual Registers, xxv. %, and the newspaper «f that 
time. 

U. O. N. The line in Deut. x. is also omitted in the British Museum 


| cupese of The Bible of 1549, so that it is probable the error occurs in the 
ht 


ole edition. 
“ Nores & QUERIES” is registered for transmission abroad, 
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MR. BENTLEY'S ANNOUNCEMENTS | 


FOR | 


OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER 


THE LIFE of CARDINAL POLE. By the Very 

REV. DR. HOOK, Dean of Chichester. Forming the Eighth 

Volume of “ The Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury.” Svo. lbs. 
(Ready. 


THE LIFE of JANE AUSTEN, Author of “ Mans- 
field Park.” “&e. By her Nephew, the REV. J. E. AUSTEN 
LEIGH, Vicar of Bray. 8vo, with Portrait and other Illustra- 
tions. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE of the RIGHT. HON. 
WILLIAM WICKHAM, from 17%. Including original Letters of 
the Archduke Charles, Wilberforce, Lord Auckland, Lord Gren- 
ville, Louis XVIII., Charles X., Due d'Enghien, George Canning, 
Duke of seeane. Lord Whitworth, Field Marshal Suwarrow, 
Lord Macaulay, Lord Grenville, Secretary of Ireland during Em- 
mett's Rebellion. Edited by his Grandson, WILLIAM WICK- 
HAM. With Portraits of the Right Hon. William Wickham and 
Field Marshal Suwarrow, from Original Pictures. 2 vols. 8vo. 


MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. 
With Sketches and 
Edited by the 


THE LIFE OF 
Told by Herself in Letters to her Friends. 
Anecéotes of her most celebrated Contemporaries. 
REV. A. G. L'ESTRANGE., 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


TEE DIARY of NEHEMIAH WALLINGTON: 
kept during the Troublous Times of Charles I. Now first published 
from the Original in the British Museum. Edited by MRS. WEBB. 
With Notes and Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 


THE ANNOTATED INGOLDSBY LEGENDS: a 
Library Edition, with a History of each Legend, and other illustra- 
tive Notes, and some additional pieces and original matter. In 
vols. demy 8vo, handsomely printed, with an Original Frontispiece 
— —y and all the Illustrations by Cruikshank and 

Lee ew ones by John Leech. Edited by the REV. 
RICHARD DAL TON BARIAM. 30s. 


SIR HENRY LYTTON BULWER’S HISTORICAL 
CHARACTERS. Talleyrand—Mackintosh— Cobhett— Sannin. d 
New and Cheaper Edition, revised, in crown 8vo, 6s. With Portrait 
of the Author. 


Author of 
With Fifty 


Ameper GUILLEMIN. 


THE SUN. By 
PHIPSON. 


* The Heavens.” Translated by DR. 
Illustrations, Crown vo. 


THE JACKDAW of RHEIMS. An Edition of this 


celebrated Legend in 4to, with 12 highly-coloured Illustrations. 


TWELVE WONDERFUL 
WIGRAM, Barrister-at-Law. 


Knox 
Crown 


TALES. By W. 


With Comic Illustrations. 


TC OD, 
of 


MISUNDERS 
GOMERY, Author 


Svo. Ges, 


A Story by Frorence Mont- 
*A Very Simple Story,” &c. Crown 


SENSE AND SENSIBILITY. 
Volume of a new Edition of Jane Austen's Works. 
printed. To be completed in five monthly volumes. 
uniform with “ Bentley's Favourite Novels.” 6s. each 


Being the First 
Beautifully 
Crown 8vo, 
volume. 


THE COUNTESS GUICCIOLI’S 
OF LORD BYRON. 
A New and Cheaper Edition. 


RECOLLECTIONS | 


With those of the Eye- Witnesses of his Life. 
P Gs 


Crown 8vo. Price 


A Story of Modern Life. 
By HAWLEY SMART. A New and Cheaper Edition in crown 


&vo, with an Iilustration by Phiz. Price » 6s. Forming the new 
Volume of“ Bentley's Favourite Novels. 


BREEZIE LANGTON. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 





}, HISTORIC. AL 


MESSRS. BLACKWOOD AND soyy 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


THE ODES and EPODES of HORACE: A Mem. 


cal Translation into English, with Introduction and Commentaria 
By LORD LYTTON. With Latin Text. 8vo. Ms, 


A BOOK about ROSES: How to Grow and Show 
By 8. REY OL ng ty ALL, Author of a “ Little Tour ia 


Crown 8vo. “7s 


Them. 
Ireland.” 


MARY QUEEN of SCOTS and her ACCUSERS 
By JOHN HOSACK, Barrister-at-Law. Connstal the “Book of 
Westin 


Articles " produced against Queen Mary 
together with various other Original Doc ‘Bb. 


JAPAN: 


and Officers of the Empire. 


being a Sketch of the History, 
By WALTER DICKSON, Om ie 


SEATS and SADDLES, BITS and nl and 
the Prevention and Cure of Restiveness in Horses. 
DWYER, Major of Hussars in the Imperial Austrian 
New and Enlarged Edition, comprising a a on 
and HARNESS. With Engravings. 78. 


FACTS and DATES; or, The Leading Events is 
Sacred and Profane History, sat, ine P vinsien} J Forts n Some 
Physical Sciences. By the Y. LL.D, Aather 

“= 


of a “ Manual of Modern A ’ wie 


MEMOIR of SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON, BART, 
Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the University of Edinbugh 
By PROFESSOR V EITCH of the University of Glasgow, tm, 


with Portrait, las. 


THE DISCIPLES of OUR LORD during the PER 
SONAL MINISTRY. By WILLIAM LEE, D.D., Miskerd 
ROXBURGH. Price 6d. 


SKETCHES of the REIGN df 
GEORGE the SECOND. By MRS. OL ee ener 


Svo. 


WENDERHOLME: A Story of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire. By PHIL IP GILBERT Le AMERTON, Author 
“ A Painter's Camp,” &c. 3 vols. post 8v (Un the prem. 


A New and Enlarged Edition, 


LORD ST. LEONARDS’ HANDY-BOOK lg 
PERTY LAW. 


THE POEMS of OSSIAN. The Gaelic Text, wil 
New and Literal English Translation and Dk Illustrative News 
By the REV. A. CLERK, Kilmallie. 2 vols. 8vo. (/adepra® 


FLOWERS from FATHERLAND on ENGISH 


SOIL. Translations from the Corman. By JOHN Poa 
TROTTER; A. MERCER ADAM, M.U.; and G& 
(1m the pre. 


MAN, B.A. Crown 8yvo. 


PICCADILLY! A Fragment of Contempeesty Be 
graphy. By LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 8vo. Tn the prem 


AS REGARDS PROTOPLASMS in Relation ® 
Professor Huxley's Essay on the Phys yoical Basle, by 
— HmuTC HE SON STIRLING, F {Un the pres 

ON FICTION as a MEANS of POPU LAR! rend 
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